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The 
World Famous 


Scenic 


DELLS BOAT TRIPS 


SPECIAL OFFER LOW 
PRE-SEASON RATES TO STUDENT GROUPS 


Our ALL STEEL FLEET of Boats, each carrying 75 to 140 passengers, begins the 1959 Season on 
April 1st; the following special pre-season rates will be in effect through Sunday, June 14th. Any 


activity groups, Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, FHA, FFA, 4-H, School Bands, etc., are also entitled to the 
same rates. 


High School Students 
Upper Dells $1.25 $1.00 
Lower Dells 


75 65 
DELLS LITERATURE WILL BE SENT TO YOU UPON REQUEST 


Grade School Students 





RIVERVIEW—OLSON BOAT LINES 
WISCONSIN DELLS, WISCONSIN 


NO DEPOSIT NECESSAR! 
We plan to make the Dells Trip on date and approximate time as stated below: 
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They’re talking about | 


Our Wonderful World... 


It’s wonderful to watch young people as they 
listen and talk to Dr. Herbert S. Zim, editor-in- 
chief of OUR WONDERFUL WORLD. The rapport 
is immediate, and the result is a “‘lilt to learn- 
ing” that will stay with the child through life. 
You know this if you use OUR WONDERFUL 
WORLD in your classroom, for it’s almost as if 
Dr. Zim is there, working with you. 


Knowing too, that the home should be an 
environment of learning, wouldn’t it be fine if 
you were the one to bring OUR WONDERFUL 


Spencer Press, inc. 


Our Wonderful World... The American Peoples 
Encyclopedia... The Children’s Hour 
A Publishing Affiliate of Sears, Roebuck and Co, 


almost everybody is! 


WORLD into the homes of the children in your 
community? For information about this grati- 
fying and profitable part-time vocation, write 
or talk to the Spencer Press Regional Sales 
Manager nearest you or use this coupon to get 
your copy of “A Wonderful Way To A More 
Wonderful World For You.” 


EVERETT T. SHOEMAKER, 614 Harrison Street, Black River Falls, Wisconsin 
Former teacher at Port Edwards, Oregon and Elk Mound 


Regional Sales Manager 


MR. CYRIL G. EWART, 
SALES MANAGER, 
SPENCER PRESS, INC., 
179 NORTH 

MICHIGAN AVENUE, 

| CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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WEA Executive Committee 
Minutes 
Madison, WEA Office, Friday, 
March 20, 1959 
Summary 

Accepted Treasurer’s report and 
approved payment of bills. 

Voted to allow a sum of $200 to 
help pay for the costs of preparing a 
summary on the findings of a re- 
search study made jointly by the 
University of Wisconsin and the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Association of City and 
County Superintendents on the posi- 
tion of the County Superintendent. 

Agreed to have President Hoyt 
represent the WEA at the WCOTP 
in Washington, July 2l-August 6, 
with expenses paid. 

Agreed to send 12 of the Wiscon- 
sin NEA delegates to the TEPS meet- 
ing at Lawrence, Kansas, June 23-26, 
1959 with $75 each for expenses. Also 
voted to send the Chairman of the 
state TEPS Committee to Lawrence, 
Kansas, with expenses paid. 

Approved funds up to $500 for the 
defense of Dr. Ralph Iverson, Stout 





State College, in a suit against him 
by Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Bogust, 
West Allis. 

Re-confirmed established policy of 
using only rent free halls for sec- 
tional meetings at the annual con- 
vention. 

Authorized an expenditure of $200 
to be divided between two Student 
NEA delegates to attend the Na- 
tional TEPS meeting and the NEA 
in St. Louis. 

Agreed to consider Past Presidents’ 
recommendations and suggestions at 
the next meeting. 


H. C. WEINLICK 
Executive Secretary 


WEA Financial Summary 
January, 1959 


eenewen $ 94,971.07 
1,917.38 

$ 96,888.45 
42,657.09 


Balance, Jan. 1 
Receipts 


Expenditures* * 


Balance Feb. 1 
Other Accounts 





Par Value ...........$117,000.00 


Life Membership Fund . 3,870.24 
Retirement Reserve Fund 769.60 
Certificate of Deposit .. 30,000.00 
$151,639.84 
Balance in Stevens Point 
NANT Rees nde nr ots 7.46 
$151.67 7.30 
February 1959 
Balance Feb. 1 ........ $54.2 1.36 
TRIE ine cee vks anys > 4.33 
$55,7 3.69 
Expenditures ........... 14,7 1.22 
Balance Mar. 1......... $40,¢ 4.47 
Other Accounts 
Bonds (par value) ... .$117,0 0.00 
Life Membership Fund _ 3,§ 0.24 
Retirement Reserve 
[DUE Yc | eaueemces Pe eaten 79.60 
Certificate of Deposit 30,(.0.00 
eee $151,€ 9.84 


Lioyp R. Mosen: 
Treasti:¢ 


= 








404 Insurance Building 
Madison 3, Wisconsin 





FOR 


Wisconsin Education Association 


ASK THE TEACHERS 
WHO HAVE USED THE SERVICES OF THE TIME-TESTED 
WEA GROUP PROGRAM. 


THEY CAN TELL YOU 
WHAT THE WEA GROUP PROGRAM HAS 


MEANT TO THEM! 


OF 


Washington National Insurance Company 
Evanston, Illinois 


INFORMATION WRITE 


Washington National Insurance Company 


606 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN GROUP OFFICE 
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THIS YEAR 
RIDE THE DUCKS 


ON LAND AND WATER 


INFORMATIVE 


a complete 
guided tour 
travel thru the 
Dells Scenic Park 
(owned by the 
Wis. Alumni 
Research Found.) 


THR: LING 
enti.» the water 
like the troops 
of 7 W. Il 


enjcy the roller 
coasier effects 
) of wooded trails 





SCENIC 


two miles down 
the sandstone 
rimmed 
Wisconsin River 
up narrow 


HISTORICAL 


Dawn Manor 
Lost City of 





Dell Creek Newport 
across beautiful 

Lake Delton 

RATE-INFORMATION DATA CARD | SCHOOL AND GROUP RATES WITH S% 


Address 


COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE 
OBTAINED BY MAILING THIS CARD TO: 


WISCONSIN DUCKS INC. 


; ay CON Box WD 
ther _ Fe es WISCONSIN DELLS, WISCONSIN 


Sx 











1959 SUMMER SESSIONS 
WISCONSIN STATE COLLEGES 


A campus close te you 


On each of the nine Wisconsin State College campuses scattered over Wisconsin 
a summer program of courses, workshops, and institutes will begin in June. An ex- 
pected total of 7,500 teachers will be summer guests of the colleges. 


An Excellent Faculty 


The teachers for the summer session are carefully selected from the college staff 
with visiting lecturers brought in from all over the nation. Each teacher is an authority 
in his field, willing and anxious to share his experiences and knowledge with you. 


Adequate Libraries 


On most of the campuses a new library building awaits your professional use 
and browsing pleasure. There are thousands of volumes and hundreds of professional 
periodicals. The latest and best information in your major field of interest is on a 
library shelf at college, awaiting your touch. 


Summer Schedule 


Eau Claire June 15—July 24 


La Crosse June 22-July 31 
~Aug. 14 
(grad.) 


Oshkosh 15-July 24 
Platteville 15—July 24 
River Falls 15-July 24 
Stevens Point 15-July 24 


Stout 22-July 31 
-Aug. 14 
(grad.) 


Superior June 15-July 24 
-Aug. 7 
(grad.) 


Whitewater June 22-July 31 
Ellison Bay Art Workshop 
July 26-Aug. 29 
Eagle River Conservation 
Workshop June 14—July 18 
Aug. 2-Aug. 19 


Pleasant Housing 

New dormitories are open on each campus 
with modern furnishings, comfortable beds, and 
adequate study space. Within easy walking dis- 
tance of the campus, the modern new dormitories 
add comfort and companionship to your summer 
at college. 


New Student Union Centers 

Each campus is opening a new student union 
center, most of them to be ready for you this 
summer. The large modern buildings offer dining 
facilities, game rooms, and lounges for relaxation 
after class. 


The Cost Is Low 

The summer session fee for Wisconsin resi- 
dents totals approximately $50 for undergraduate 
students. This includes the incidental fee, student 
fee, student union fee, and textbook rental fee. 
Dormitory rooms rent for $6.50 a week and meals 
at the college cafeteria average from $10 to $12 
a week. 


For More Information 

For additional information write for a bulletin 
to the Director of Summer Session at the college 
of your choice. And if your interest is art or con- 
servation, plan now to attend a workshop in one 
of the two college-sponsored northern camps. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Apr. 17-18—Wisconsin Home Economics 
Association, Wausau 


_ 18—Secondary Education Conference, | 


W.—-Milwaukee 


\9-23-AAHPER, Midwest District | 


nvention, Indianapolis. 


20-24—Noerth Central Association of | 
ieges and Secondary Schools, Chicago | 
~2—Wisconsin Elementary School | 


cipals Association, Eau Claire 


3-5—Wisconsin Association for Su- | 


ision and Curriculum Development, 
‘| Meade, Wisconsin Rapids 


-10—North Central Music Educa- | 


National Conference, Chicago 


6-17—Wisconsin Association for | 


{hood Education, American Bap- 
Assembly, Green Lake, Wis. 


7-20—National Congress of Parents | 


Teachers, Denver 


May '9-23—National Convention of Amer- 


ica:. Associations on Mental Deficiency, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 

May 23—Ninth Annual Slow Learners’ In- 
stitute, Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee 


June 23-26—National Committee on | 
Teacher Education and _ Professional | 
Standards, NEA, University of Kansas, | 


Lawrence 


June 28—July 3-NEA Convention, St. | 


Louis 
Nov. 5-7—WEA Convention, Milwaukee 


WEA Officers for 1959 


President 
{reENE Hoyt Janesville 


President-Elect 
Donatp C. HoEFtT Jefferson 


First Vice President 
Harry W. JONES Wausau 


Second Vice President 
EpirH LUEDKE 


Third Vice President 
Gus C. Bot. 


Executive Secretary 
H. C. WEINLICK 


Treasurer 


Lioyp R. Mosenc Racine | 


WEA Executive Committee 

IrENE Hoyt Janesville 
DonaLp C. HoEFT Jefferson 
Harry W. JONEs Wausau 
Epirh LuEDKE 
Gus C. BoLu 
Grsert L. ANDERSON, 

MARES EOS. So decsrcioie. sc croleacs Beaver Dam 

District | 

ALLAN A. ANDERSON (1960) Spring Valley 


District I 


ALMa THERESE Link (1961) ... Oshkosh | 


District Il 


D. E. Frecp (1959) La Crosse | 


District IV 
Ratpn Lenz (1959) 


District V 


Donap E. Upson (1961) Janesville | 


District VI 
ELLEN Case (1960) ......... Milwaukee 
Professional Staff 
H. C. WeInuick Executive Secretary 
Cuarnces U. FRAILEY Research 
Ross 8. RowEN Publications 
Roser MunceEr ...Locals-PR Consultant 
A. W. Zetumer ..Locals-FTA Consultant 
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April Is 


Teaching 
Career 
Month— 

A Time 

for Review 


and Action 


IRENE HOYT 
WEA President 


No bubble is so iridescent or floats longer than that blown by the su 
ful teacher. 
Sir WILLIAM Os 


April has been designated as Teaching Career Month, During that 
period the most essential job in America will be to focus public atte. tion 
on teaching thru the many and varied media—the radio, T.V., maga: nes, 
and newspapers. 

Teaching Career Month, first observed on a National scale last ~ pril, 
is now one of the liveliest and most important events on the school »ub- 
lic relations calendar. The objectives for the month are: to raise the _res- 
tige of teaching as a profession; to encourage larger numbers of qua fied 
youngsters to become teachers; to influence more good teachers to re jain 
in the profession; to inspire teachers to speak up for their professic \; to 
encourage others to become teachers; to educate parents about th. tre- 
mendous opportunities and rewards the teaching profession offers ‘heir 
children; and to show that for our country’s survival, teaching mv t be 
the preeminent profession in American life. 

At the AASA Convention in Atlantic City, Dr. Evans, speaking « out 
“The New Royalty,” said, “They who teach shall shine as the stars i. the 
firmament.” We teachers are the guiding stars for the teachers i: the 
future. Each one of us 29,000 members of the WEA was once confrunted 
with the momentous decision of our life. Twas my life, my decision, and 
I chose teaching as my career. Why? Could it be that teachers belong to 
a respected profession which serves all mankind; that teaching assures 
employment, income, and tenure; that teachers help mold character: that 
teachers have opportunities for travel and study; that teachers enjoy 
pleasant working conditions; or could it be the influence of a former suc- 
cessful teacher as my guiding star? To each his own reason for becoming 
a member of the largest professional group in the world! You're in it; 
you're a part of it; and your future is in a career with a future! I hope 
most sincerely that you become one of the career teachers proud to say. 
“I’m still a teacher and proud to be a teacher, and gladly do I teach!” 
Let’s make our profession the most enthusiastic, most energetic, and the 
proudest profession in the world! You can; I can; all of us can, if we only 
say, “I believe.” These two words of faith are harder to say than “I dont 
know,” and much harder than “I don’t care;” but they are the cornerstones 
of life. There is nothing in the world that can believe, or know, or deny. 
or choose except the individual human being. Any group is a collection 
of individuals each making his own personal choice; we teachers chose 
our careers in this professional world, John Peck, the director general of 
the British Information Services in New York, said, “And when we stand 
upon the edge of space, it is supremely important for every individual 
not only to consider what he believes, but also to reflect, simply, that he 


can believe. This is the foundation of humility and wisdom, and o! our 


hope for the future.” 

Do you have faith in your chosen career? Do you believe in it? Are 
you justly proud to teach so that you will influence others to join our rinks 
in the career with a future? Quality attracts quality—it’s easy to sell wares 
that you believe in yourself, If every good teacher does her best to sell 
her wares thru her enthusiasm for the profession, then we'll have en: ugh 
teachers for our profession. If youre proud of your profession, do our 
best to help it grow! Remember, no other profession does as 1 uch 
for peace, welfare, and the happiness of humanity thruout the v orld 
as teaching. 


Apri! (959 
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HAVE a little shadow that goes 
in and out with me,” wrote Rob- 
ert {|.ouis Stevenson in A Child's 


. » 
Garden of Verses. If we are to be- 


lieve a swelling chorus of public 
scho.' observers stationed thruout 
the ind, a taller and more sinister 
shadow has been dogging the steps 
of American educators for more 
vears than it is comforting to think 
abou. The shadowy culprit, of 
cours , is the American philosopher, 
john Dewey. And, in keeping with 
Steve 1son’s poem, what can be the 
use « Philosopher Dewey is more 
than :iany school critics can see. 

Th: se critics have been aroused by 
anu der of things going on in class- 
room: across the nation. Here is the 
disturving picture as they view it: 

Dominated by schools of educa- 
tion and by what has been dubbed 
the teachers—college mind, many of 
our public schools appear to be in 
the hands of so-called life-adjusters 
or educationists who do not seem to 
think that subject matter is particu- 
larly important. Indeed, teachers of 
this persuasion evidently do not feel 
the necessity for having a_thoro 
grasp of the subject matter with 
which they work. This easy attitude 
is fostered by those teachers of 
teachers who say, as the dean of one 
college of education is reported to 
have said, “If you know enough 
about how to teach, you can always 
pick up enough facts to face a high 
school class.” 

Deploring the educational useless- 
ness of compartmentalized subjects, 
the life-adjusters have enthusiasti- 
cally supported core classes. There, 
inquiry is encouraged to range over 
a wide assortment of ideas from 
many subject matter areas. Unfortu- 
nately, in practice, these “integrated 
facts with about as much relation- 
learning experiences” are often a 
hodgepodge of trivial facts with 
about as much relationships as the 
news stories in a daily paper. They 
are topical; period. Attention be- 
comes focused on the present to 
the exclusion of the past. The intel- 
lectual disorder that results can sug- 
gest that there is no important 
difference between Marco Polo and 
Peter Freuchen. In further def- 
erence to the here and now, the 
curiculum of the modern life- 
adjustment school is usually shot 
thru with narrow vocational courses 
that mistakenly equate training with 
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JOHN DEWEY: 
Whipping Boy for Critics 


Thruout history intellectual leaders have been both 
praised and condemned, and John Dewey is no exception. 
Often the adverse criticism of Dewey comes from those 
who have read only parts of his educational philosophy. 


THORWALD ESBENSEN 
Port Wing Public Schools 
Port Wing, Wisconsin 


education: enter here carpentry, 
photography, beauty care, etc. 
Despite the fact of Russia’s grow- 
ing scientific prowess, an appallingly 
large number of our schools are do- 
ing precious little for students in the 
way of physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics. A bulletin, Education 
in the USSR, issued in 1957 by the 
U. S. Office of Education, contains 
this telling observation: “The em- 
phasis on science in Soviet schools 
contrasts sharply with the situation 
in the United States. Whereas the 
Soviet students graduating from sec- 
ondary schools in June 1955 had 
taken courses in physics for five 
vears, astronomy for one year, chem- 
istry for four years, biology for five 
years and mathematics including 
arithmetic, algebra, geometry, and 
trigonometry for 10 years, less than 
a third of the American high school 
graduates had taken a year of chem- 
istry, about a fourth had had a year 
of physics, and less than a seventh 
had taken advanced mathematics.” 


Excellence vs Conformity 

Far from being moved to academic 
seriousness by the Soviet challenge, 
our schools cheerfully continue to ex- 
change individual excellence for con- 
formity. Togetherness is the watch- 
word of the classrooms. The square 
pegs must be shaped to fit the round 
holes. While the once ubiquitous C 
of the gentleman-scholar is alleged 
to be disappearing at the college 
level, our high schools generally 
seem to be more interested in pro- 
moting social adjustment than in 
encouraging intellectual accomplish- 


ment. Consequently, homework is 
often not required—which is rea- 
sonable when more vigorous studies 
are replaced by courses in “social 
living” featuring telephone answer- 
ing, dating techniques, and equiva- 
lent skills. In keeping with their al- 
most exclusive concern over HOW 
TO, some of our “progressive” edu- 
cators appear unwilling to perceive 
the difference in quality between 
Alice in Wonderland and The Bobb- 
sey Twins at the Seashore. 

David Riesman, in The Lonely 
Crowd, puts the matter this way: 
“Progressive education began as a 
movement to liberate children from 
the crushing of talent and breaking 
of will that was the fate of many... . 
Today, however, progressive educa- 
tion is often no longer progressive; 
as people have become more other- 
directed, educational methods that 
were once liberating may even tend 
to thwart individuality rather than 
advance and protect it. .” The 
teacher “conveys to the children that 
what matters is not their industry or 
learning as such but their adjust- 
ment in the group, their coopera- 
tion, their (carefully stylized and 
limited) initiative and leadership. 
Especially important is the fact that 
the cooperation and leadership that 
are inculcated in and expected of 
the children are frequently content- 
less. . . .” The teacher “is not inter- 
ested in the intellectual content of 
what is taught, nor is this content 
apt to come up in a staff meeting 
or PTA discussion . . Thus the 
children are supposed te learn de- 
mocracy by underplaying the skills 
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of intellect and overplaying the skills 
of gregariousness and amiability. . . . 
There is, therefore, a curious resem- 
blance between the role of the 
teacher .. . and the role of the indus- 
trial relations department in a mod- 
ern factory.” 

School Critic John Keats, author 
of the lively book, Schools Without 
Scholars, briefly sums up life- 
adjustment in this wise: . the 
life-adjustment crowd may be 
well-intentioned, but . . . their end 
product is an anti-intellectual, anti- 
cultural, ill-informed sort of well- 
mannered boob fit only for a vege- 
table existence in Aldous Huxley's 
horrid Brave New World.” 

This, then, is how things pur- 


portedly are on the current Ameri- 


‘an educational scene. 

It is popular these days to assert 
that our present educational ills are 
the fruits of John Dewey's educa- 
tional philosophy. Time introduces 
a Life editorial on this theme: 
“Thirty years of ‘life adjustment’ by 
the followers of Progressive Educa- 
tor John Dewey have left U. S. edu- 
cation overadjusted, ill-equipped to 
quicken intellectual life.” 


An Answer for Critics 

What shall we say of this charge? 

Let us begin by stating that it is 
improper to designate as “followers” 
persons who obviously do not under- 
stand or practice Dewey's educa- 
tional philosophy. It is fair to skewer 
Dewey only on the basis of what he 
stood for, as opposed to some of the 
foolish things that have been said 
and done in his name. If this posi- 
tion is reasonable, many of Dewey’s 
critics stand condemned on the 
grounds of their own ignorance. 

In defense of Dewey, I offer these 
facts: 

Dewey's Democracy and Educa- 
tion was published in March, 1916. 
This book was an important attempt 
to set forth the ideas necessary to 
a democratic social order, and to 
relate these to the business of educa- 
tion. The impact of evolution, indus- 
trialization, and scientific experimen- 
talism, on the development of 
democracy was stressed, and their 
implications for subject matter and 
method in education shown in some 
detail. In February, 1938, Dewey’s 
Experience and Education was pub- 
lished. In this book, Dewey took to 
task those school people who, claim- 








ing to wear his colors, elaborated 
only one or another aspect of his 
philosophy and ignored the rest. 

What did Dewey believe? What 
would he think of our educational 
landscape today? 


Function of School 


On the basis of the two books we 
have just mentioned, the answers to 
both of these questions are fairly 
clear: 

Dewey did not have an inflated 
idea of how important schools are in 
shaping the attitudes of young peo- 
ple. He did not seem to hold the 
view that some of our educators 
apparently do today, namely, that 
the schools should try to do just 
about everything that needs to be 
done. 

“Schools are, indeed,” said Dewey, 
“one important method of the trans- 
mission which forms the dispositions 
of the immature; but it is only one 
means, and, compared with other 
agencies, a relatively superficial 
means.” 

Contrary to what some uninformed 
critics have implied, Dewey did not 
believe in the what-shall-we-do- 
today approach to learning. 

“It is... fatal to an aim,” insisted 
Dewey, “to permit capricious or dis- 
continuous action in the name of 
spontaneous self-expression. An aim 
implies an orderly and ordered ac- 
tivity, one in which the order con- 
sists in the progressive completing 
of a process . . . it is nonsense to 
talk about the aim of education—or 
any other undertaking—where condi- 
tions do not permit of foresight of 
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results, and do not stimulate a per. 
son to look ahead to see what the 
outcome of a given activity is to be” 


Further, “Realization that life jg 
growth protects us from that 0. 
called idealizing of childhood which 
in effect is nothing but lazy indul. 
gence. Life is not to be identified 
with every superficial act and inter. 
est. . . . The true principle o! te. 
spect for immaturity cannot be 
better put than in the word, of 
Emerson: . . . ‘Respect the cuild, 
respect him to the end, but also 
respect yourself... .” 

Again, “If a person cannot fo: esee 
the consequences of his act, aid is 
not capable of understanding vhat 
he is told about its outcome by + ose 
with more experience, it is impossi- 
ble for him to guide his act in-elli. 
gently. In such a state, every «ct is 
alike to him. Whatever moves him 
does move him, and that is all ‘here 
is to it. In some cases, it is well to 
permit him to experiment, and to 
discover the consequences for him- 
self in order that he may act intelli- 
gently next time under similar cir- 
cumstances. But some courses of 
action are too discommoding and 
obnoxious to others to allow of this 
course being pursued.” 






























Punishment is not ruled out: 
“Even punishing a child for inatten- 
tion is one way of trying to make 
him realize that the matter is not 
a thing of complete unconcern; it 
is one way of arousing ‘interest,’ or 
bringing about a sense of connec- 
tion. In the long run, its value is 
measured by whether it supplies a 
mere physical excitation to act in the 
way desired by the adult or whether 
it leads the child ‘to think—that is, 
to reflect upon his acts and impreg- 
nate them with aims.” (Take heart 
all ye who suspect that a smack on 
the fanny may improve the mind!) 

















Present vs Past 






As for pedagogical razzle-dazzle 
(i.e. the comic book approach to the 
classics, and similar discursive titilla- 
tions), the procedure of attaching’ 
importance to interest merely by at- 
taching “some feature of seductive- 
ness to material otherwise indiffer- 
ent” is “properly stigmatized as ‘soft 
pedagogy; as a ‘soup-kitchen’ tlicory 
of education.” 

In short: “Mere activity doe: not 
constitute experience.” 

Let us consider next the matt: 
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emphasizing the present and neg- 
lecting the past. Would Dewey favor 
this practice? Indeed he would not! 
More than on any other points 
Dewey has been misunderstood on 
this one. It is true that Dewey had 
no time for useless intellectual lum- 
ber: dead facts are inert, meaning- 
less. This is not, however, because 
they are past. Facts are dead when 
they are inoperative, irrelevant. The 
past 's very much alive in the pres- 
ent. !t is the job of every teacher to 
help pupils grasp how today is 
joined’ to yesterday, to assist stu- 
dent. in understanding the ways in 
whic: then and now are connected. 
Over and over, Dewey stressed this 
fund mental idea. 

“History and geography,” said 
Dewey, * are the informa- 
tion studies par excellence of the 
schoo!s. .” Without denying the 
importance of present experience, it 





- has received many... 


must be recognized that “. . . the 
achievements of the past provide the 
only means at command for under- 
standing the present. Just as the in- 
dividual has to draw in memory 
upon his own past to understand the 
conditions in which he individually 
finds himself, so the issues and prob- 
lems of present social life are in such 
intimate and direct connection with 
the past that students cannot be pre- 
pared to understand either these 
problems or the best way of dealing 
with them without delving into their 
roots in the past. In other words, the 
sound principle that the objectives 
of learning are in the future and its 
immediate materials are in present 
experience can be carried into effect 
only in the degree that present ex- 
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perience is stretched, as it were, 
backward. It can expand into the 
future only as it is also enlarged to 
take in the past.” 

In sum, . . knowledge of the 
past is the key to understanding the 
present.” 


Vocational Training 


Move now to what Dewey Critic 
Keats identifies as “Vocational Train- 
ing and Other Frills.” At the risk of 
putting Mr. Keats in the shade, I 
am going to offer two quotations for 
comparison. 

The first is from Schools Without 
Scholars: “. .. we might wonder long 
and hard,” says John Keats, “as to 
whether any sort of training—in car- 
pentry or in anything else—is any 
business of the public school, be- 
vause training and education are 
two different things.” 

“Another argument against any 
vocational training,” continues Keats, 
“is that there are more than 20,000 
different jobs in America today, and 
vou cannot honestly teach one, or 
half a dozen, without teaching them 
all, if you also believe in establish- 
ing a school system which will give 
each child an equal educational op- 
portunity to become what he is 
capable of becoming.” 

Finally, says Keats, “A child who 
spends 1,500 hours learning how to 
run a beauty shop's gadgets has sub- 
tracted 1,500 hours from something 
in her curriculum. Apart from being 
a beauty shop operator, she will also 
be a citizen, perhaps a wife, perhaps 
a mother, certainly a consumer and, 
of course, a human being. Objec- 
tively, her least important role is her 
role as a beauty shop operator. So 
what are we going to subtract from 
her public education which—by defi- 
nition—is education of the public and 
implies education for public ends as 
well as private ends? We can only 
justify her public education as a 
beauty shop operator if we envision 
public education to be training the 
populace to run thru life in separate 
ruts that, together, add up to a pub- 
lic good. An anthill, or a communist 
state, operates on this educational 
theory. Training an individual in a 
skill for narrow public ends is alto- 
gether different from developing the 
individual's ability in understanding 
and expression for universal public 
ends.” 





. different interpretations. 


Now, from his Democracy and 
Education, here is Dewey speaking 
(42 vears earlier! ): “. . . educational 
reorganization cannot be accom- 
plished by merely trying to give a 
technical preparation for industries 
and professions as they now operate, 
much less by merely reproducing ex- 
isting industrial conditions in the 
school. The problem is not that of 
making the schools an adjunct to 
manufacture and commerce, but of 
utilizing the factors of industry to 
make school life more active, more 
full of immediate meaning, more 
connected with out-of-school experi- 
ence. The problem is not easy of 
solution. There is a standing danger 
that education will perpetuate the 
older traditions for a select few, and 
effect its adjustment to the newer 
economic conditions more or less on 
the basis of acquiescence in the un- 
transformed, unrationalized, and un- 
socialized phases of our defective 
industrial regime. Put in concrete 
terms, there is danger that voca- 
tional education will be interpreted 
in theory and practice as trade edu- 
cation: as a means of securing tech- 
nical efficiency in specialized future 
pursuits.” 

Who's echoing whom? 

John Dewey, however, also ob- 
served: “Gardening, for example, 
need not be taught either for the 
sake of preparing future gardeners, 
or as an agreeable way of passing 
time. It affords an avenue of ap- 
proach to knowledge of the place 
farming and horticulture have had 
in the history of the race and which 
they occupy in present social organi- 
zation. Carried on in an environ- 
ment educationally controlled, they 
are means for making a study of the 
facts of growth, the chemistry of 
soil, the role of light, air, and mois- 
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ture, injurious and helpful animal 
life, etc. There is nothing in the ele- 
mentary study of botany which can- 
not be introduced in a vital way in 
connection with caring for the 
growth of seeds.” 

One of the most exasperating gam- 
bits played by the current crowd of 
school critics is that of putting 
Dewey in with the life-adjusters. 
This inteilectual waywardness is al- 
most inexcusably irresponsible. The 
informational void it suggests is any- 
thing but complimentary to the 
classifiers. 

Education as Adjustment 

To Dewey, the conception of edu- 
cation as mere adjustment was 
anathema: “Education is not infre- 
quently defined as consisting in the 
acquisition of those habits that effect 
an adjustment of an individual and 
his environment. .. . If we think of 
a habit simply as a change wrought 
in the organism, ignoring the fact 
that this change consists in ability 
to effect subsequent changes in the 
environment, we shall be led to 
think of ‘adjustment’ as a conformity 
to environment as wax conforms to 
the seal which impresses it. The en- 
vironment is thought of as some- 
thing fixed, providing in its fixity the 
end and standard of changes taking 
place in the organism; adjustment is 
just fitting ourselves to this fixity of 
external conditions.” Unfortunately, 
charged Dewey, when conformity is 
the aim, “what is distinctively indi- 
vidual in a young person is brushed 
aside, or regarded as a source of 
mischief or anarchy. Conformity is 
made equivalent to uniformity. Con- 
sequently, there are induced lack of 
interest in the novel, aversion to 
progress, and dread of the uncertain 
and the unknown.” 

Perhaps the worst blunder that 
would-be followers of Dewey have 
made is to assume (if we may judge 
by what they do) that a simplified 
arrangement of subject matter, as 
might be suitable for the third grade, 
is equally serviceable at higher lev- 
els. Seemingly project-ridden, these 
educators apparently have such an 
inordinate distrust of books (and of 
symbols generally) that anything 
more abstract than vivid, first-hand, 
sense experience fills them with 
doubt and suspicion. This, of course, 
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is extremely silly; and they will not 
find Dewey in their corner. 

“It is foolish,” remarked Dewey, 
“to insist upon observation of ob- 
jects presented to the senses if the 
student is so familiar with the ob- 
jects that he could just as well recall 
the facts independently. . . . A well- 
trained mind is one that has a maxi- 
mum of resources behind it, so to 
speak, and that is accustomed to go 
ever its past experiences to see what 
they yield. . . . Direct observation 
is naturally more vivid and vital. But 
it has its limitations; and in any case 
it is a necessary part of education 
that one should acquire the ability 
to supplement the narrowness of his 
immediately personal experiences by 
utilizing the experiences of others.” 

These same educators, by their ob- 
vious fear of increasingly complex 
subject matter, have virtually invited 





Home and school. 


critics to describe many classroom 
activities as being exercises in “ad- 
vanced sand-pile” and “concentrated 
bean-bag.” It will be futile for these 
educators to look to Dewey for 
support: 

“... While local or home geogra- 
phy is the natural starting point in 
the reconstructive development of 
the natural environment, it is an 
intellectual starting-point for mov- 
ing out into the unknown, not an 
end in itself. When not treated as 
a basis for getting at the large world 
beyond, the study of the home geog- 
raphy becomes as deadly as do ob- 


ject lessons which simply summarize 
the properties of familiar objects, 
The reason is the same. The imagi- 
nation is not fed, but is held down 
to recapitulating, cataloguing, and 
refining what is already known.” 

“,.. finding the material for learn. 
ing within experience is only the 
first step. The next step is the pro- 
gressive development of what is al- 
ready experienced into a fuller and 
richer and also more organized { .rm, 
a form that gradually approximates 
that in which subject-matter is pre- 
sented to the skilled, mature pe son, 
. . . One of the great advanc: s in 
early school education, in the kin- 
dergarten and early grades, is t! t it 
preserves the social and human -en- 
ter of the organization of experi: ice, 
instead of the older violent sh. ¢ of 
the center of gravity. But o1» of 
the outstanding problems of ec ::ca- 
tion, as of music, is modulatio: . In 
the case of education, modul. tion 
means movement from a socia! and 
human center toward a more 0 djec- 
tive intellectual scheme of organiza- 
tion, always bearing in mind, ow- 
ever, that intellectual organiz:tion 
is not an end in itself but is the 
means by which social relations, dis- 
tinctively human ties and_ bonds, 
may be understood and more intelli- 
gently ordered. . . . Nothing can be 
more absurd educationally than to 
make a plea for a variety of active 
occupations in the school while de- 
crying the need for progressive 
organization of information and 
ideas. . . . Neither the ideas, nor the 
observations, nor the organization 
are the same for a person six years 
old as they are for one twelve or 
eighteen years old, to say nothing 
of the adult scientist.” 

Enough has been said, I think, to 
indicate that a number of school 
observers (including both some of 
his critics and not a few of his self- 
stvled supporters) have grievously 
erred in what they have claimed re- 
garding the educational philosophy 
of John Dewey. There is every pros- 
pect that the present tide of inis- 
understanding will flow for some 
time to come. It can only be hoped 
that those most deeply conceried 
with the health of American edi:ca- 
tion will one day penetrate to, ind 
build upon, the bedrock of Dew :y’s 
essential wisdom. 


April | 959 
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Putting HISTORY on the Road 


“HEN the mountain wouldn't 
V come to Mohammed, Moham- 
med vent to the mountain. 

Wen the people of Wisconsin 
cant come to their state museum, 
their state museum goes to them. 

Tz ing the museum to the people 
is th job of a red and silver trailer 
that as become a familiar sight on 
Wisc. nsin highways and streets in 
the ; ist five years. It is the job of 
the }. storymobile, a mobile museum 
oper: ed by the State Historical So- 
ciety of Wisconsin. 

Th express purpose of the His- 
torymobile is to take educational 
exhibitions on state and regional 
history to adults and children, who, 
for one reason or another, cannot 
visit their state museum at Society 
headquarters in Madison, and as a 
supplement to the study of history 
in the schools. 

The Historymobile also fulfills one 
of the primary objectives of the State 
Society: “. . . the collection, advance- 
ment, and dissemination of knowl- 
edge of the history of Wisconsin and 
of the Middle West.” 

Wisconsin’s Historymobile is not 
the only one of its kind in the nation, 
nor was it the first. Florida, for ex- 
ample, has its “Mobile Exhibit”; 
New York and Virginia have “Art- 
mobiles”; and Illinois a “Museum- 
mobile”. 

Wisconsin’s traveling unit, how- 
ever, has the distinction of being the 
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Since the people of Wisconsin can’t conveniently 
come to the museum, the State Historical Society 
has taken a part of it to the people. Since 1955 
over a half million have seen the Historymobile. 


only museum on-wheels devoted to 
exhibitions of local and regional his- 
tory, the history of ideas, events, 
and people. 


An Idea and a Gift 


The Historymobile began as an 
idea in the mind of Society Director 
Clifford L. Lord (now Dean, School 
of General Studies, Columbia Uni- 
versity) in 1954. The idea became 
reality when the Rollohome Corpo- 
ration, Marshfield, donated the 
trailer unit, a 43-foot, 9-ton unit that 
is still going strong today. Next came 
a Ford truck to pull the trailer, do- 
nated by Wisconsin Ford dealers. 
Other necessities were contributed 
by business firms and _ individuals 
who believed that a traveling mu- 
seum could contribute something of 
value to the people of the state. 

The first year of operation the His- 
torymobile carried two exhibitions: 
one, on the signers of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, with auto- 
graphed documents from the Soci- 
etvs own vast manuscript collec- 
tions; and a second, a chronological 


Historymobile curator, 
Jake Tschudy, ex- 
plains case exhibit to 
a young visitor... 
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history of the state. While not as 
colorful as subsequent displays, the 
first two exhibits provided a solid 
historical base from which later ex- 
hibits grew. 

The Historymobile has remained 
on the road, incidentally, thru the 
continued support of history-minded 
firms and individuals. It is not tax- 
supported but financed entirely by 
private donations. 

During the years 1955 thru 1958, 
the Historymobile carried a variety 
of exhibits, each one created to reach 
as many people as possible. Subjects 
were chosen with care, and with the 
average citizen, not the professional 
historian, in mind. Specialized, nar- 
row themes were avoided as having 
appeal for only limited numbers. 

“Trailways to Skyways,” a visual 
presentation of the growth of trans- 
portation in the Middle West, was 
the subject of the Historymobile’s 
second exhibit. Next came one of the 
most colorful exhibits, “Sawdust and 
Spangles: The Circus in Wisconsin”. 
Midway during that season, by the 
way, the Ringling Brothers Circus 
gave their last performance under 
the traditional “Big Top”, adding 
more historical significance to the 
“Sawdust and Spangles” display. 


Caravan of Visitors 

There was some question in the 
minds of Society staff members 
when the 1957 exhibit, “Mechaniz- 
ing the Farm,” went out on the road: 
Would city people turn out for an 
agricultural display? Would rural 
people have had enough of farm 
history? 

But the results were gratifying. 
City citizens were indeed interested 
in farm progress, and farm families 
took special pride in exhibits fea- 
turing the step-by-step* growth of 
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agricultural techniques and improve- 
ments. 

In one county, a caravan of 
trucks brought dozens of enthusias- 
tic 4-H groups into town for a special 
tour of “Mechanizing the Farm.” 
And teachers wrote to the Society 
expressing appreciation for making 
farm history come to life for their 
students. 

Last year’s exhibit was bound for 
success: “The Peoples of Wiscon- 
sin” touched everyone, for it por- 
trayed the contributions of Wiscon- 
sin’s nationality and ethnic groups tu 
state history and culture. Items for 
display came from all around the 
state, articles brought to this coun- 
try by parents and grandparents. 
Again, teachers and students wrote 
letters of approval for the latest 
Historymobile chapter in Wisconsin 
history. 

While attendance figures alone do 
not provide complete evaluation of 
the Historymobile’s success, they 
have been impressive. Since the His- 
torymobile began its annual tours of 
the state (in which it tries to visit 
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On his way to, or from, a sandlot ball game 
this youngster visits the Historymobile. 


every county sometime during its 
season), it has rolled up an attend- 
ance of more than half a_ mil- 
lion children and adults—690,838. 
By comparison, the museum at Soci- 
ety headquarters has tallied some 
175,989 visitors during the same 
period. 


Working with Schools 


The Society's school services sec- 
tion, supervised by Thurman O. Fox, 
takes an active interest in each His- 
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torymobile tour. Both Fox and Doris 
Platt, supervisor of the elementary 
school program, help plan the gen- 
eral exhibit theme; send advance no- 
tices to schools; encourage school 
participation thru their publications, 
Badger History, 30th Star and the 
Wisconsin Teacher Newsletter; dis- 
tribute background information 
sheets to classroom teachers; and 
help schedule the Historymobile at 
schools from April thru June and 
September thru early November. 

Whenever possible, the History- 
mobile is booked for cities at which 
the Junior Historians are holding 
their annual regional conventions. 

Far from detracting from the state 
museum in Madison, the History- 
mobile appears to encourage school 
groups to take a larger look at their 
state’s history by making field trips 
to the museum galleries at Society 
headquarters. Visits to the History- 
mobile often result in more field 
trips to historic sites in the area, and 
act as a general impetus to the study 
of state and local history in the 
classroom. 


“Meet Mr. Lincoln” 

This year’s new exhibition carries 
an invitation to “Meet Mr. Lincoln,” 
the title of the 1959 Historymobile 
exhibit. “Meet M. Lincoln” is espe 
cially appropriate this year on two 
counts: one, 1959 marks the Lincoin 
Sesquicentennial, or 150th anniver- 
sarv of Lincoln’s birth; and in 1859, 
one hundred years ago, Lincoln paid 
one of his brief visits to Wiscon- 
sin to address the State Fair at 
Milwaukee. 


The new exhibit went on the road 
April 15, after dedication ceremonies 
at Madison. Chief support of the 
Lincoln exhibit came from the 
Wisconsin Lincoln Sesquicentennial 
Committee, in the form of generous 
donations. 

Each year the museum staff, which 
creates the exhibits, strives to 
achieve new and vivid ways of pre. 
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Costumed dolls, representing the ethnic and 
nationality backgrounds, catch attention. 


senting the material. This year, for 
example, the Historymobile will 
carry dioramas for the first time. 
These miniature, life-like scenes, de- 
picting stages in the life of Lincoln, 
carry their own message and need 
little copy to explain their meaning. 

In addition, there will be authen- 
tic Lincolniana as well as artifacts 


and items typical of his period. 





FTA and Student WEA Growing in Membership 


HE Wisconsin high school fu- 
ture teacher movement, under 
WEA sponsorship, has developed 
significantly since 1946 when West 
Bend formed the first Wisconsin 
club. In existence now are 63 clubs 
with a membership of 2,500 high 
school students. These students are 
interested in exploring teaching as 
a possible choice of profession. 
The state growth pattern is indi- 
c ted by the fact that 15 new clubs 
have been formed during the past 
year and active student membership 
has increased 21% for the same 
period. 
Sponsorship of each local club is 
under the direction of a teacher or 
administrator who is a member of 


both the WEA and the NEA. 

In 1955 the WEA placed the re- 
sponsibility for guidance of the FTA 
movement with the State TEPS 
Commission. At this time the college 
level chapters adopted a new name, 
the Student-WEA with a separate 
program of activities. From 14 Wis- 
consin chapters in 1957-58 this divi- 
sion of the student professional 
movement has grown to 19 chapters 
in one year. Likewise, student \VEA 
memberships have increased ‘rom 
623 to 1,450 during the same period. 

The goal of the TEPS Commission 
is to have an active chartered asic 
professional student organizatio: on 
every teacher preparation campus 
in Wisconsin. 


April 959 
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ECAUSE a high school educa- 

tion is rapidly becoming a rou- 
tine necessity for today’s youth and 
adults, the need for training beyond 
this level has aroused unprecedented 
interest and concern. 

The realization that our future se- 
curity depends as much upon educa- 
tio as upon military strength has 
placed a new emphasis on develop- 
ing the talents of the “gifted” child. 
But while turning our attention to- 
ward the student with above-average 
LQ. and a flair for science and math- 
ematics, we should not overlook the 
fact that all young people today need 
additional education and training to 
face a highly competitive world. 
Ours is a world in which the needs 
for unskilled labor are rapidly de- 
creasing; in contrast, the demands 
for highly specialized, educated men 
and women are skyrocketing. 

Vocational educators have long 
been aware of this changing man- 
power pattern and the growing de- 
mand in business and industry for 
better educated workers. The steady 
growth of vocational and adult edu- 
cation in Wisconsin promoted by 
the flexibility which characterized 
its basic philosophy has allowed and 
encouraged changing of services to 
meet these contemporary educa- 
tional demands at state and local 
levels, 


Post High School Programs 


Today’s trend toward post high 
schoo! terminal programs is indeed 
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Wisconsin’s greatest resource is its wealth 
of highly skilled and flexible manpower. 


Schools and Skills 
Unlimited 


C. L. GREIBER 


Director, Wisconsin State Board of Vocational and Adult Education 


significant, with economic changes 
and technological progress contrib- 
uting substantially toward raising 
the general level of education. Of 
the total daytime enrollment of 
46,946 in the Wisconsin Vocational 
and Adult Schools last year, only 
18.3% were below 18 years of age, 
whereas 45.3% represented the com- 
pulsory age group 20 years ago. 
More young people today are treat- 
ing a high school diploma as a mark 
of accomplishment and as a stepping 
stone to additional education and 
training in their chosen fields, 

Not only has the age group in vo- 
cational and adult schools been shift- 
ing sharply during recent years, but 
there has also been a notable enroll- 
ment increase in specific terminal 
programs, particularly in vocational- 
technical areas. This has necessitated 
constant evaluation and changes in 
curriculums, teaching methods, and 
facilities in practically all schools. 

It becomes . increasingly obvious 
that youth and adults alike are at- 
tempting to meet the demands of 
this mechanical age requiring more 
and more stringent qualifications. In 
addition, many new occupations 
have been evolved, especially in the 
technical fields. 

The term “technician” has not 
been precisely clarified, but it is 
used popularly to designate a job of 
semi-professional character. It refers 
to a wide variety of occupations con- 
cerned with the design, manufac- 
ture, sale, installation, and servicing 


of products as well as specialized 
work in such fields as construction, 
utilities, health, and research. 


First Technical Program 


In 1924, concerned with future 
needs, the Wisconsin Vocational and 
Adult Education Schools initiated 
their first technical program in Mil- 
waukee, Today, in addition to enroll- 
ing non-resident students from 27 
counties, the Milwaukee Institute of 
Technology has attracted students 
from Illinois and Iowa as well as 
from 12 foreign countries. Present 
enrollment is more than 2,000. Ca- 
reer fields include business and dis- 
tributive education, industrial tech- 
nology, nursing education, technical 
engineering, graphic arts, telecasting, 
modern homemaking, restaurant and 
hotel cookery, and a junior college. 

Twenty-one other vocational and 
adult education schools in the state 
offer formalized technical training; 
many of them offer complete two- 
year courses accredited by the State 
Board. 

In response to concern expressed 
about adequate post high school pro- 
grams and coordination of activities 
in Wisconsin, the Coordinating Com- 
mittee for Higher Education was 
created by legislative action in 1955. 
A portion of this Committee’s survey 
compared vocational-technical offer- 
ings with two-year junior college pro- 
grams in other states. Their study 
showed that Wisconsin Schools of 
Vocational and Adult Education pro- 
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vide a wider educational range and 
greater enrollments than most junior 
colleges in vocational-technical fields, 

These two-year terminal programs 
in specialized fields are being evalu- 
ated with increasing favor since sta- 
tistics were released which indicate 
that only about one-third of Wiscon- 
sin’s graduating seniors enter four- 
vear colleges and universities. About 
40% of those who enroll in college 
drop out before graduation; one-half 
of these leave during the first year. 

In August, 1958, the National De- 
fense Education Act acknowledged 
and reinforced the increasingly im- 
portant role vocational and adult ed- 
ucation schools are playing in this 


world of automation, increased prod- 
uct distribution, and expansion of 
devices. The sum of $390,000 was 
allocated annually to the Wisconsin 
program for the next four years to 
provide for training highly skilled 
technicians whose work requires con- 
siderable knowledge of mathematics 
and science. Of this authorization, 
$93,000 is available for 1959. The pro- 
gram is limited to training in fields 
essential for the national defense. In 
order to secure the federal funds, 
they must be matched at state or 
local level. 
Progress in Wisconsin 

Fortunately Wisconsin has already 
established a broad base for aug- 
menting and expanding technical 
programs beyond the high school 
level. Therefore, when additional 
money becomes available, it can be 
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used for training and equipment 
rather than having to allocate sub- 
stantial amounts for testing and re- 
search. Unfortunately the develop- 
ment of statewide programs has been 
hampered by the fact that only about 
54% of the total cost of vocational 
and adult education comes from the 
state treasury. The balance must be 
met at the local level. 

Altho schools of vocational and 
adult education in Wisconsin were 
originally organized as municipal in- 
stitutions, they have followed the 
pattern of industrial development in 
our state. Increased industrialization 
has resulted in expansion of services 
to areas beyond the cities in which 


Demands for highly 
specialized, educated 
men are skyrocketing. 


the schools were established. Recent 
surveys indicate development of 
service areas comparable to those of 
other institutions which provide edu- 
cational opportunities beyond the 
high school. For instance, in the case 
of Eau Claire more students from 
outside the city limits are enrolled 
in half-time and full-time programs 
of education beyond high school 
than from Eau Claire. 

Last year’s enrollment lists include 
students from all but two of the 71 
counties in the state, 22 students 
from other states, and 37 students 
from foreign countries. 


Protecting Our Resources 

The greatest “natural” resource to 
be found in Wisconsin is its wealth 
of highly skilled and flexible man- 
power. Education must protect and 
perpetuate this resource. Only thru 


adequate education can it be guided 
to its greatest potential. We must. 
therefore, continually take inventor 
of our educational resources, coordi- 
nate our efforts, and ultimately pre. 
sent a compatible and dynamic pro. 
gram which meets the needs of all 
in our democratic system. 

Our inventories have been iade. 
Our needs are known. It remains to 
us to identify and chart the course 
of progress. 


National Educatio: 
Act Aids All Level; 


LAWRENCE G. DERTHICI 
Commissioner of Education 
U. S. Office of Education 


E NEED to develop . ‘rong 

teachers in all fields of study 
to hold our own in this age of ‘ierce 
intellectual competition. Beca‘ se of 
the nature of the age, we are espe- 
cially concerned with several areas 
of critical need, and Congress has 
just enacted new legislation which 
will help us to meet the re:juire- 
ments of these areas. 

The new Act (National Defense 
Education Act of 1958) offers tre- 
mendous opportunity and chailenge 
to teachers to seek out and help all 
students to make the most of their 
abilities. And I want to stress al! 
students. Much has been written and 
said about helping the bright stu- 
dent to get the maximum out of 
every school day, and certainly we 
need to make the most of our indis- 
pensable resource—the brains and 
talents of the most gifted. 

The American system of educa- 
tion, however, is founded on the 
principle that all of the children ot 
all of the people have the right to 
all of the education they can use. I 
would urge teachers, therefore, not 
to think of the new legislation as 


designed to advance opportunity, 


merely for the gifted but for all 
levels of ability. And to teachers 
everywhere in these troubled times 
I would like to say: Try to find all 
the talent there is in every chil: and 
then magnify his strengths ther 
than his weaknesses, rememb ‘ring 
that it is what’s right, not hat’ 
wrong, with him that counts. 
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‘Why We Need 
Philosophy Now 


News and Views, Dept. of 
Public Instruction 
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oe and Society for January 
1°, 1959, gives emphasis to edu- 
cational philosophy and theory by a 
Speci:! Double Issue. Eight notables 
such as William W. Brickman, Ernest 
E. Bayles, Foster McMurray, and 
Theodore Brameld give their own 
versions of the present status of edu- 
cational theory in America. 

While it is undoubtedly still con- 
sidered a good thing to include edu- 
cational philosophy as one of the 
undergraduate professional teachers 
courses, philosophy in education in 
the last ten years or so has not been 
conspicuously present as associated 
with educational practice. This, it 
seems to me, is unfortunate. 

Just at the time when we edu- 
cators need the substance of philos- 
ophy to fortify ourselves, we back 
away from it. Because critics who 
find it easier to take a crack at a 
philosophical position than examine 
the facts attack some philosophy like 
Dewey's, is scarcely a_ sufficient 
reason to eschew philosophy or edu- 
cational theory. If a particular philos- 
ophy becomes inadequate or unten- 
able, we should bring it up to date 
to meet our needs. And as is so well 
set forth in School and Society critics 
of education more often malign phi- 
losophers than tackle the more ardu- 
ous job of reading them. 


Education Is Complex 

The field of education is complex. 
We can deal with this complexity 
by fragmentation, i.e. by breaking it 
up in little pieces with the hope that 
a8 We improve practice in any part 
of it we improve the whole. As 
administrators and practical school 
people we must, of course, at times 
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work in this way. But we should do 
much more. 

We must get above and outside of 
education at times to try to view it 
as a whole. Otherwise we don’t know 
where we are going. And if educa- 
tors are to maintain any semblance 
of leadership in their own field, they 
must see it whole. 

Dewey took the principle of ecol- 
ogy from biology, the principle of 
democracy as social structure, and 
the principle of scientific method as 
a guide to thought and built up a 
very respectable and, if I may say so, 
a very far from superseded philoso- 
phy. If you are interested in Dewey 
read in School and Society what 
McMurray says in the article “The 
Present Status of Pragmatism in Ed- 
ucation.” Here you will find some 
alternative pragmatic ways of think- 
ing which should give you an intel- 
lectual thrill. I like what he says, for 
example, about the significance of 
communication as opposed to discov- 
ery in learning. May I quote from 
McMurray on the distinction he 
makes between communication and 
discovery in learning? 


The problem of communication as re- 
lated to discovery is one which may be 
resolved in a different way even within the 
limits of pragmatism. Between those who 
support the experimentalist position and 
those others within pragmatism who would 
not, there is an underlying issue, more 
fundamental for pure theory. It concerns 
the mind and its ideas. Dewey and the 
experimentalists have maintained that ideas 
are intermediate between the occurrence 
of a troublesome situation and its resolu- 
tion. This suggests that the mind is called 
into play by an environmental stimulus and 
then, having served its instrumental role, 
it ceases to qualify behavior until the next 


problem has appeared somehow within the 
existential environment. The alternative to 
this, which is at least as pragmatic as in- 
strumentalism, is to maintain that mind 
and its ideas qualify behavior in greater or 
less degree constantly rather than intermit- 
tently. From this it follows that ideas have 
a part to play in constructing the environ- 
ment and in discerning what is problematic 
within it. From this follows a further idea 
about the logic of communication. 

In their creative role, scientists use con- 
cepts and constructs as instruments of 
research. When communicating their find- 
ings, however, they use these same con- 
cepts in a different way. They use them 
to narrate and describe some aspect of 
the world as found. As instruments of 
narration and description, concepts func- 
tion for learners in a way different than 
for researchers. Thru the ideas they evoke, 
concepts function either by pointing to 
what had been overlooked in the perceived 
environment, or else, by literary means, 
they lead a learner to reconstruct in dif- 
ferent detail or in greater scope his pro- 
jection of a surrounding reality. The effect 
of having comprehended a communication 
is to modify the intellectual instruments 
by which reality is interpreted and, hence 
to modify sensitivity to environmental 
stimuli. This is a process which Dewey’s 
instrumentalism had neglected and which 
may become an area of inquiry for younger 
pragmatists in the future. 


Education today needs as never 
before principles of direction and 
principles of operation. These prin- 
ciples must be more than those 
seized for the moment to justify ac- 
tion. They must be worked out by 
careful thought to meet the educa- 
tional problems of the day. They 
should include values which we as a 
profession can subscribe to. And 
they should include methods which 
bear promise of realizing the values 
we are working for. 





Curriculum Comments 


Where do we go from here? 


HOSE responsible for leader- 

ship in Wisconsin curriculum 
development are now in the process 
of an “agonizing re-appraisal.” The 
people in this always uncomfortable 
position include the Guiding Com- 
mittee of that activity, which goes 
under the imposing title of the Wis- 
consin Cooperative Educational 
Planning Program. This month’s is- 
sue of this rather sporadic column of 
curriculum news and comment is a 
plea for your help. 

“They” say we can't raise children 
anymore, and we know we cant 
raise our salaries enough to get all 
the good teachers we need, but we 
can raise questions. Let’s raise a few. 

Is the state curriculum program a 
help toward better teaching? How 
can it be of greater help? What 
changes would enable it to do more 
in improving curriculum and teach- 
ing in local schools? Should it pub- 
lish more bulletins, or fewer? 


Curriculum Bulletins 

These curriculum bulletins, now. 
Some schools, and some _ teachers, 
use them enthusiastically, some use 
them reluctantly, some use them not 
at all. Perhaps this is as it should be, 
since in Wisconsin we do not believe 
in uniformity. Or do we? Some there 
are who ask for state courses of 
study, prescribing (or suggesting, 
which can have the same effect) cur- 
riculum content by grade and by 
subject field. Are these as few as we 
have always thought? “Course of 
Study” is a term in ill repute, but 
many locally-prepared curriculum 
materials, and a few of those in the 
state program, can be labeled such. 
Is this what the teacher needs? If 
not, what does he need? 

How should the curriculum be 
organized? We know how it is—in 
spite of the study growth of unit 
teaching and the “multiple period”, 
and of “Guides to Curriculum Build- 
ing” that do not assume any particu- 
lar form, the curriculum in most 
classes in most schools is organized 
by grade and subject. Is this what we 
want, and should the WCEPP recog- 
nize it? Should the program go along 
with the majority or should it con- 
tinue to encourage experimentation 
with other forms of organization? 
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Perhaps the majority are getting all 
the help they need from textbooks, 
which are steadily getting better and 
more varied, and perhaps it’s the 
minority that needs the leadership. 

Are there any new questions in 
education? Sometimes it doesn’t 
seem so, and these questions show 


it. If this column has any readers, 
will you tell us what you think? If 
the program is to remain a “cooper. 
ative” one, it needs your ideas and 
your help. Where should we go 
from here? 

ARTHUR ADKINS 

State Curriculum Coordinator 





What the PRESS Thinks 
About EDUCATION 


This editorial expresses the current 
demand for more language in the cur- 
riculum. What do you think about it? 


Foreign Language 
in the Grades 


The new foreign language pro- 
gram being inaugurated in some of 
the Green Bay Public Schools at the 
elementary level is a fine experiment. 
While only the future will show how 
successful the program is, it has suc- 
ceeded in other communities. There 
are more grade school youngsters 
now studying a foreign language 
conversationally in the United States 
than there are high school students 
taking a language course. 

Several elements led to the agita- 
tion for such instruction. The agoniz- 
ing reappraisal of education in this 
country after Sputnik went into orbit 
brought out how ill equipped we 
were to talk the language of other 
peoples. The State Department 
found it necessary to start special 
schools even in the relatively popu- 
lar tongues of French and German. 
The number of Americans who 
could speak Russian, Chinese, or 
Arabic fluently was _ infinitesimal. 
Our exchange students were obvi- 
ously handicapped. Even as more 
people around the world learned to 
speak English, Americans began re- 
alizing the necessity of learning the 
languages of other peoples for busi- 
ness, diplomatic, and humanitarian 
reasons. 

Foreign language programs have 
been slow to start in grade schools 
but this is not all the fault of hesitant 
school boards or reluctant educators. 
Wisconsin’s Department of Public 
Instruction does not yet enthuse 
about such programs but it offers no 


resistance. The main handicap i. the 
lack of qualified teachers and i: the 
result of the dearth of language 
instruction over the years. Mos: ex- 
perts agree that youngsters at ‘east 
thru the sixth grade learn b tter 
with a minimum of teachers but this 
means that the main teacher ‘nust 
be extremely well qualified in a \ide 
variety of subjects. Foreign langi:age 
has never been required of elemen- 
tary teachers as are such subjecis as 
English, history, geography, and 
arithmetic. 

The University of Wisconsin, sev- 
eral of the state colleges, and private 
colleges offer language majors but 
there has been little demand. It will 
be a number of years before tliose 
who have had the advantage of ele- 
mentary language instruction and at 
least three years of one language in 
high school go on to college and ask 
for more. Until then, measures such 
as are being tried in Green Bay us- 
ing high school students to help with 
the instruction will be necessary and 
valuable. 

There are other factors to be 
worked out. Should the program be 
required at least for a year or two 
as is done in Appleton, or should it 
be entirely voluntary and outside of 
regular school hours? Should it be 
started even in kindergarten as some 
private schools do or at the fourth, 
fifth, or junior high level? Should it 
be entirely conversational or can 
grade school pupils of two or three 
years. experience learn elementary 
grammar and written vocabulary? 
How will the program affect the high 
school instruction? 

Whatever the answers, the start 
is important. In today’s world a ‘or- 
eign language is basic knowledge 
and it is high time it is being so «on- 
sidered.—Green Bay Press—Ga: tte 
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Thousands of teachers from Wisconsin 


and other states will spend part of the 


Summer at the State Colleges 


INE spacious and well-kept campuses beckon 

teachers to state colleges this summer. More than 
7,500 teachers are expected to accept the invitation, en- 
rolling in 675 courses and workshops. 

The following pages give a summary of the activities 
which will attract Wisconsin teachers to the campuses. 
Libraries, dormitories, student unions, laboratories, and 
classrooms will be open and awaiting you. Excellent 
faculties are prepared to offer you stimulating challenge 
and information in your particular field of interest. - 

Each college offers a wide variety of courses for teach- 
ers at the elementary or secondary level. Graduate work 
is offered at La Crosse, Stout, and Superior. After class 
there are recreational and social programs, relaxation 
in the new student union, or informal “bull sessions” in 
the dormitory. 

Two special workshops will be offered this summer 
in off-campus classes at northern camps. 

At Eagle River the five-week conservation workshop 
begins June 14. State college professors combine their 
talents with the talents of specialists from the Univer- 
sity, the Conservation Department, the Department of 
Public Instruction, and the U. S. Forest Service to pre- 
sent the newest in conservation practice and theory. 
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Students live in comfortable dormitories at the Trees 
for Tomorrow camp, eat in a dining hall overlooking 
the Eagle Chain of Lakes, and earn six college credits. 
For more information, a brochure, and an application 
form write to Fred Schmeeckle, Wisconsin State Col- 
lege, Stevens Point. 

At Ellison Bay a five-week art workshop is scheduled 
beginning July 26. Located at the tip of Wisconsin’s 
Door County “The Clearing” attracts teachers who have 
always wanted to paint and sketch. They will study art 
under qualified supervision in an atmosphere of rock, 
tree, lake, and flower. Six college credits may be earned 
during the five-week session. For additional informa- 
tion and a brochure describing the art courses and the 
camp, write to Henry Runke, Wisconsin State College, 
Stevens Point. 

One of nine Wisconsin state colleges is close to you. 
Make plans now to attend summer session at the col- 
lege of your choice or choose the outdoor workshop 
which interests you. It is a pleasant and profitable way 
to spend a part of your vacation time. Write to the 
Director of Summer Session at the college you select 
for a college catalogue. 

The state colleges of Wisconsin welcome you. 





Whitewater 


June 22-July 31 


HITEWATER State College 
*xtends a sincere welcome to 
Wisconsin teachers to attend the 
1959 summer session which opens on 
Monday, June 22, with registration, 
and closes on Friday, July 31. Teach- 
ers are invited to write to the sum- 
mer session director for a catalog. 
The summer session courses have 
been planned to allow teachers to 
meet certification requirements to 
improve their salaries, or to com- 
plete work for a degree on both the 
elementary and secondary school 
levels. A full program of courses 
in professional education as well as 
in the several academic areas is 
available. 








ferences will be devoted to the fol- 
lowing problems: 

1. How Might We Improve the 
Teaching of the Social Sciences? 

2. What Would Be a Good Health 
Education Program in Our Schools? 

3. How Can We Improve the 
Teaching of Reading? 

Many teachers will be interested 
in the elementary science workshop 
this summer. The workshop will be 
directed by Lloyd Liedtke and will 
be offered for six credits. The work- 
shop credit will apply on the com- 
pletion of a science minor for ele- 
mentary teachers. Those interested 
in enrolling in the workshop should 
apply for admission early. Only ex- 
perienced teachers will be admit- 
ted. Write to the summer session 
director. 

Many teachers have asked for a 





All Photos from Wisconsin State Colleges 


Summer courses in chemistry provide teachers with the latest in science education. 


Wisconsin State College at White- 
water has been recognized for many 
years for its preparation of teach- 
ers in business education. Several 
courses are available for those who 
wish to qualify for teaching business 
education courses in the high schools. 

Courses for those wishing to qual- 
ify for a librarian’s certificate are 
scheduled for this summer. Library 
courses are rotated each summer so 
that a person will find it possible to 
complete a minor of 15 credits in 
library science over a period of about 
three summers. 

A series of convocation programs 
has been planned which will bring 
good music, drama, and lectures to 
the campus. Three special confer- 
ences have also been planned to sup- 
plement the course work. The con- 
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course in “personal use typing” for 
the summer session. Such a course 
will be available to summer session 
students this year. 

Recreational activities will be 
available to those students who are 
interested. Whitewater is located 
near lakes. Golf courses are located 
nearby, and tennis, swimming, base- 
ball, and other activities are avail- 
able. Several tours to points of inter- 
est in the Whitewater area are also 
being planned. A feature of the 
Whitewater summer session is the 
weekly Kaffee—Klatche served free 
of charge to students and faculty 
each Tuesday morning. There is a 
possibility that the new student un- 
ion building will be available this 
summer. 

In addition to course work on 








campus, Whitewater is planning two 
very interesting field trips for credit. 
One is an “Around-the-World and 
African Field Trip” under the direc. 
tion of Clay Daggett of the White. 
water faculty. This trip will start 
late in June, returning in August, 
and will carry up to six credits. If 
interested, write to Clay Daggett. 

The other field trip will include 
the Western United States and the 
Hawaiian Islands and will be di- 
rected by Dr. Charles Morphevw of 
the faculty. This trip will begir: the 
first week-end in August and will 
return the latter part of Auust, 
It will carry up to five ercdits. 
Write to Dr. Morphew for fu ther 
information. 

For further information con er- 
ing the summer session at W iite- 
water, please write to Dr. | C. 
WiuiaMs, President, or Dr. \. |. 
WinTHER, Director, Summer Ses sion. 





























e 
Superior 
June 15-July 24 (Regular Terr) 
June 15-August 7 (Graduate Ti rm) 





ISCONSIN State College at 
Superior offers 1959 summer 
session students a broad prograin of 
study covering 18 professional fields 
and including more than 80 gradv- 
ate and undergraduate courses. 

At least nine visiting faculty mem- 
bers will be included on the sum- 
mer faculty. 

An extensive summer recreational 
program will be in operation. The 
new half-million dollar college union 
building will be open for the first 
time to summer school students. And 
the best schedule of summer assen- 
bly programs available has _ been 
arranged in cooperation with the 
University of Minnesota Program 
Service. 

A summer school highlight is ex 
pected to be a course in creative 
writing. Paul Flowers, noted colun- 
nist and book editor of the Men- 
phis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal, 
will be among writers who will lec- 
ture. Flowers has just returned from 
a trip to Europe. 

Other visiting faculty members it 
clude Dr. Dennett Barrett of the Col- 
lege of Wooster, Ohio, education: 
Dr. Ralph T. Erickson of Man <ato. 
Minn., State College, education. Dr. 
John E. Hoar, principal of Baron. 
Wis., High School, education; Dr. 
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Adelyn Hollis, assistant dean of 
women, Eastern Michigan College, 
Ypsilanti, education; Dr. Rees H. 
Hughes of Kansas State Teachers 
College, Pittsburg, Kans., education; 


| Josep Rogina of the Superior Pub- 


lic Schools, industrial arts; Robert 
Traua, University of Kansas, edu- 
catio:; and Virginia Westerberg, 
assist nt principal, University Ele- 
ment ry School, State University of 
lowa. supervising teacher. 

Su, erior is the only Wisconsin 
State College offering a master’s de- 
gree 1 education. Graduate students 
may enroll in one of two plans 
aduate study: 1) The “pro- 
ial” plan for superintendents, 
ising principals, principals, 

area supervisors and coordi- 
nator.. guidance directors and coun- 
selors. or 2) the “teacher improve- 
ment’ plan for the classroom teacher. 

These who have not visited Supe- 
rior during the past year or so will 
hardly recognize the fast-growing 
campus. A three million dollar build- 


fessi¢ 
supe! 
speci: 


‘ing program has transformed the 


appearance of the school. 
A new $600,000 women’s dormi- 


‘tory was opened last fall. Students 


are occupying the new union build- 


| ing for the first time in April. Sum- 


mer session students will see con- 
tractors put the finishing touches on 
science and demonstration school 
buildings costing $1,800,000. 

Of the more than 80 courses on 


| the summer session program, the 


teacher, liberal arts student, and 
the graduate student alike may se- 
lect a variety of course work in the 


t fields of Art, Astronomy, Biology, 


Economics, Education, English, 
Geography, Geology, Health Educa- 
tion, History, Political Science, So- 
ciology, Library Science, Mathemat- 


| ics, Music, Physical Education, Physi- 


cal Science, Speech, and Student 
Teaching. 

Superior is in the heart of a sum- 
mer vacation wonderland. An ex- 
tremely favorable summer climate 
makes it possible for the student to 
combine study with cool comfort. 
Colorful lake and forest country 
surrounding Superior offers every 
opportunity for exciting summer fun. 
Picnics, parties, teas, tours, and trips 
to nearby recreation spots are all on 
the social agenda for the summer 
Session, 

A coaching clinic will again fea- 
ture such outstanding coaches as 
Milton Bruhn, University of Wiscon- 
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ence, 
speech. 


sin football coach; Ara Parseghian, 
Northwestern’ University football 
coach, and Adolph Rupp, University 
of Kentucky basketball coach. 

The undergraduate session at Su- 
perior lasts six weeks, while the 
graduate program runs from six to 
eight weeks. For a summer school 
bulletin and additional information, 
write to E. H. Scurreser, Director, 
Summer School, Wisconsin State 
College, Superior. 


Stout 


June 22-July 31 
August 3—August 14 
(Post Session ) 


TOUT State College will this 
year offer a post session of two 
weeks in addition to its regular sum- 


Home Economics 


The School of Home Economics 
will again offer courses in all areas 
of home economics. Of special inter- 
est to experienced teachers is the 
new course, Flat Pattern Design, as 
well as the popular advanced Tailor- 
ing course. Applied Institution Man- 
agement will be offered during the 
1959 summer session, making use of 
the facilities of Stout’s food service 
and tea room. 

Experienced teachers will also be 
interested in the course, Methods of 
Teaching Management in High 
School Homemaking Classes. This 
special course, requested by the 
State Board of Vocational and Adult 
Education, has been planned and de- 
signed to give practical help to in- 
service teachers. Another course on 
the graduate level, Nutrition Educa- 
tion for the Elementary Grades, wiil 
be offered to elementary teachers 









The colleges offer visual aids courses to meet the needs of modern teaching. 


mer session of six weeks. Registra- 
tion for the regular summer session 
takes places on Monday; June 22. 
Specialized courses in Home Eco- 
nomics and Industrial Education 


will be available at the undergradu- 
ate and graduate levels, as well as a 
broad choice of such General Edu- 


cation areas as English, social sci- 
science, psychology, and 


Undergraduates who attend three 


summer sessions and carefully choose 


their courses during those sessions 
may shorten by almost a full year 
the time required to earn a Bachelor 


of Science degree. 



























who have had no home economics 
training. 
Industrial Education 

Thirty-five classes in all areas of 
Industrial Education are scheduled 
for the summer session. Included are 


courses in Auto-mechanics, Drafting, 


Electricity, Graphic Arts, Industrial 
Technology, Metalworking, Photog- 
raphy, Plastics, and Woodworking. 
The School of Industrial Educa- 
tion is calling special attention to 
six courses scheduled for the post- 
session: Problems in Design for In- 
dustrial Education; Driver Educa- 
tion (Basic and Advanced Units); 
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Applied Electronics; Plastics, and 
Motion Picture Production. 


Graduate Program 

Programs of graduate study at 
Stout lead to a master’s degree with 
a major in Home Economics, Home 
Economics Education, Industrial Ed- 
ucation, or Vocational Education. 
Complete offerings in the graduate 
program permit students to meet, in 
four summer sessions, requirements 
for the master’s degree. Among grad- 
uate courses offered are those in 
general education and_ professional 
education, plus opportunities for spe- 
cialized laboratory and technical 
work. Advanced Technical Problems 
courses at the graduate level are 
available in several areas. (Note de- 
scription of courses in summer ses- 
sion bulletin. ) 


Degree Program in Guidance 

Those who wish to prepare for 
guidance and counseling positions 
can begin a master’s degree program 
in Guidance at Stout State College 
this summer. Eight of the 23 courses 
currently included in the master’s de- 
gree program will be offered during 
the session. The offerings and staff 
will be expanded as needed. 


Professional Courses 

Thru a cooperative arrangement 
between Stout State College and the 
State Board ‘cof Vocational and Adult 
Education, a representative group of 
educational leaders will be on cam- 
pus thruout the summer session. In- 
cluded among these leaders will be 
C. L. Greiber, State Director of Vo- 
cational and Adult Education, and 


Music department offers methods, 


Dr. R. W. Bardwell, Director of the 
Madison School of Vocational and 
Adult Education 


Summer Session Bulletin 
Write immediately to Dr. JOHN A. 


Jarvis, Director of Summer Session, 


Stout State College, Menomonie. 
Your summer session bulletin is 
ready for you now. 


Stevens Point 
June 15-July 24 


ISCONSIN State College, 

Stevens Point, offers a sum- 
mer program designed to meet the 
needs of teachers, students in regu- 
lar attendance at some college, and 
persons just graduated from high 
school. 


Superior has street art display. 


In addition to about 70 course 
offerings in education and in aca- 
demic fields, several special study 
programs are available. A six-credit 
Outdoor Education Workshop will 
be offered. It is designed to help 
teachers in‘their planning for school 
camping and outdoor science work. 
Emphasis this summer will be on 
geography and conservation. There 
will be some all-day field trips and 
overnight camp-outs. Enrollment is 
limited to 25 students. Professor 
Clyde Hibbs of the Conservation De- 
partment and Professor Robert An- 
derson of the Geography Department 
will be in charge. 

Three-credit workshops in ele- 
mentary education will be offered in 
arithmetic, science, and social stud- 


ies. A remedial reading course will 


Every college has a well-stocked libr 


be given. Offerings have bee: ey- 
panded in music and in art. A c urse 
in speech correction will be : vail- 
able. Graduates of primary courses 
may take six credits in kinderg: rten 
techniques and practice durin the 
summer session in order to quali y as 
kindergarten teachers. The Carpus 
Elementary School will be ‘open dur- 
ing the summer and students may 
do directed teaching to meet degree 
requirements. 

The college will offer a_thiree- 
credit course in safety education 
which can be used toward mecting 
state certification requirements in 
driver education. 

Of special interest to high school 
music students is a Summer Band 
Camp which will be held on campus 
June 14-28. Instructors for the camp 
will include the regular college 
music faculty and guest clinicians, 
John Paynter, Director of Bands at 
Northwestern University and Gale 
Sperry, Director of Bands at the 
University of Minnesota. Clinic stu- 
dents will be housed in the college 
dormitories. 

A field course in geography and 
literature will run concurrently with 
the 1959 summer session. The trip 
will be under the direction of Nor- 


man Knutzen of the English Depart- 


ment and members of the geography 
staff. The area to be visited includes 
New England and French Canada. 
Three weeks will be spent on cim- 
pus and three in the bus tour. For 
further information write to Pro‘es- 
sor Norman Knutzen. 

Assembly programs will incluce a 
Broadway play, “The Four Poster, 
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band programs featuring the Point 
Camp Band, a lecture on juvenile 
delinquency by Dr. William C. Kva- 
raceus of Boston University, and,a 
concert by Paul Knowles, winner of 
the Metropolitan Opera Auditions, 
1951. 
‘cial events and special trips to 
poiits of interest are being sched- 
ule! by the summer school social 
conimittee. 

[dormitory facilities are available 
for men and women. Meals will be 
provided in the new student union. 

Simmer school bulletins were 
ma’ ed late in March to students who 
wer’ in school during the 1957 or 
195° summer session. Others may 
write for a bulletin. Students are 
urged to secure advance approval for 
thei: summer school program so that 
they may get into the classes of their 
choice. This will also avoid delays 
on registration day. The fee for the 
summer session is $53 including text- 
book rental. For further information 
write DEAN GorDON HAFERBECKER, 
Director of the Summer Session, Wis- 
consin State College, Stevens Point. 


River Falls 


June 15-July 24 


ISCONSIN State College 

at River Falls offers summer 
students an opportunity to select 
from an attractive list of about 90 
courses designed for those who wish 
to make the most of their summer, 
professionally as well as from a rec- 
reational standpoint. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Driver Education—In order to as- 
sist teachers to meet the new certifi- 
cation standards set up by the State 
Department of Public Instruction to 
teach driver training in high school, 
River Falls has inaugurated a se- 
quence of three courses in this field. 
All three courses will be taught dur- 
ing the summer session. 

Language Arts Workshop—The 
college will offer intensive study of 
the background needed for teaching 
Language Arts in the elementary and 
secondary schools. In addition to 
staff members from English, Speech 
and Education, visiting consultants 
will work with participants. 

Aviation Program—With aviation 
and space travel daily exerting more 
inluence on the social, economic, 
and political life of the nation, the 
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college is cooperating with the State 
Aeronautics Commission to offer 
flight experience to those interested 
in seeing what flying is like. There 
also will be aerial field trips for spe- 
cial classes. 

Coaches Clinic—Headliners for the 
Annual Coaching Clinic at River 
Falls, June 11-13, will be Phil Dick- 
enson, head football coach at Indi- 
ana University, and Ed Hickey. 
head basketball coach at Marquette 
University. 

Student Teaching—For those who 
desire student teaching, the campus 
elementary and junior high school 
will be operating during the summer 
session. The schools also will be open 
to the children of summer school 
students. 

The Curriculum Laboratory—Open 
daily to permit examination and use 
for research, the curriculum labora- 
tory will feature recent publications 


Library Training—To assist teach- 
ers to meet new requirements by the 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, the college during the summer 
session is offering five courses, total- 
ing 15 credits, which will count 
toward the special librarian’s 
certificate. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES 

1. The summer session at River 
Falls offers opportunities for those 
who have completed a_ two-year 
course in a county teachers’ college. 
Two full years of credit will be given 
toward a three- or four-year curricu- 
lum in elementary education. 

2. College graduates with the lib- 
eral arts degree who want to be 
qualified for a teaching position will 
find many education courses avail- 
able to them during the summer. 

3. The summer session may be 
used advantageously by teachers 


atte ee 


If you want practice teaching under experienced instructors, the colleges provide it. 


in the educational field. 

The Audio-Visual Program—With 
as complete a set-up as may be 
found in the state, the college will 
offer audio-visual education to all 
those who want to improve their 
knowledge of techniques used in this 
important field. 

Math and English for High School 
Seniors—Seniors in high school may 
enroll in intensive six-weeks course 
in mathematics and English. Geared 
to prospective college students, the 
courses will be especially helpful to 
students entering science or engi- 
neering while work in the arts of 
communication and in study habits 
will put the student at a great advan- 
tage in all his subsequent work. 


who wish to be certified in additional 
areas. 

4. Students who are now enrolled 
in college may take additional 
courses during the summer, shorten- 
ing the total amount of time required 
to earn their degree. 

5. Those who need additional 
credit to renew their teaching li- 
censes may take courses during the 
summer to meet this requirement. 

6. Students completing their high 
school work in June will have an op- 
portunity to begin college during 
the summer session. 

For additional information write 
to Dr. Gorpon Stone, Director of 
Summer Session, Wisconsin State 
College, River Falls. 





Platteville 
June 15-July 24 


ISCONSIN State at Platteville 

will hold its summer session 
from June 15 to July 24. A total of 
118 courses have been scheduled, 
plus special conferences and work- 
shops. 

Courses are offered in the fields of 
elementary education, secondary, in- 
cluding science, education and hu- 
manities, agriculture, industrial arts, 
and in arts and science. Most courses 
offer two semester hours of credit. 

Special courses offered this sum- 
mer include two by John Lobenstein, 
principal of Walworth County Spe- 
cial Education School. They are Edu- 
cation for the Socially Maladjusted 
Child and Education for the Slow 
Learner. 

Other special courses include 
Astronomy, a _two-credit course 
which will stress gaining familiarity 
with the constellations and brighter 
stars; a concepticn of the earth in 
space; and the m: tions of the earth 
and the other members of the solar 
system. Mathematics is niot required. 

Contemporary Issues in Reading, 
a two-credit course to survey the 
issues in present practices and meth- 
ods in the teaching of reading. 

Problems in Art Education in- 
volves classroom management, plan- 
ning, leading, and supervision of art 
in elementary education. 

Public Relations for the Classroom 
Teacher concerns techniques to get 


across to the public a better under- 
standing of the values and needs of 
the schools. Working out a continu- 
ous public relations program will be 
stressed. 

Driver Education and Safety is a 
four credit course for students who 
are interested in qualifying as teach- 
ers of General Safety and Driver 
Education. 

Industrial Arts for the Elementary 
and Rural Teacher has graphic arts 
and art metal, with some work in 
other areas. This work is taught so 
that teachers can make use of the 
techniques in the classroom. 

Spelling Instruction in the Ele- 
mentary School is a course to help 
teachers improve results in spelling 
by designing a program that will 
give pupils a foundation in func- 
tional phonics. 

The Music Department will offer 
methods for both rural and elemen- 
tary teachers. There will be oppor- 
tunities for the non-professional to 
take Music Appreciation as well as 
Group Vocal Methods. 


SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 

A workshop in Teaching of the 
Mentally Retarded by John Loben- 
stein, principal of Walworth County 
Special Education School, will be 
held July 6 thru July 11. Afternoons 
only. One credit. Fee $9, except for 
regular summer session students. 

A Survey of Children’s Art Work 
at all levels and stages of develop- 
ment will be offered with planning 
and classroom methods for teaching 
art at the elementary school level. 


Curious youngsters in the training schools make teaching interesting and exciting. 


This will run thru the summer ses- 
sion, one hour daily. 

The Workshop in Spelling Instruc- 
tion will be in the afternoons from 
June 22 to 26. One credit. Fee $9, 
except for regular summer session 
students. 

A Workshop in General Physical 
Science for Elementary and Rural 
Teachers will be offered in three sec- 
tions. These classes will meet exch 
day thruout the summer session. 

A Workshop for High Sei.ool 
Cheerleaders, directed by Lawre-ice 
R. Herkimer, will be held on 
campus from June to July. Intere 
persons should write to C. He! 
Hansen at the college. 

A Choral School, especially 
choir directors will be on cam 
June 15-17, under the directior 
Paul Christianson. William J. | 
nis, head of the Fine Arts De; 
ment, will answer any questions . 
cerning this special feature. 


Seldom offered courses inc’ 
several in the fields of agricult 
art, visual education, guidance, 
erature, phonics, textiles, history, 
mathematics, music, political scie 1c 
athletics, speech, and conservai' 

Housing for students is availble 
at Brigham Residence Hall for 
Women with a rate of $36 to $48 for 
the six-weeks session. Men students 
may obtain a list of private rooming 
facilities from the Dean of Men. 

Fees. Total fee for the summer 
session is $53. including the 540 
state incidental fee and a $10 stu- 
dent activity and center assessment. 
Textbook rental is $3, For further 
information write to Dr. Miron 
Loncuorn, Director of the Summer 
Session, Wisconsin State College at 
Platteville. — 


Oshkosh 


June 15—July 24 


HE needs of the summer school 

student are the basis for the 
1959 Summer Session Program at 
Wisconsin State College, Oshkosh. 
In addition to standard courses lead- 
ing to the bachelor degree, the pro- 
gram includes work in special «le- 
mand areas including driver educa- 
tion, remedial reading, science, «nd 
education. 
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Driver Education 

Secondary education teachers who 
wish state certification in driver edu- 
cation will find a six-credit program 
available to them which will satisfy 
stale requircments for certification. 
The program includes a three-credit 
course in driver education, a two- 
crecit course in safety, and a one- 
cre it course in first aid. 


Re: edial Reading 

|. quests from the State Depart- 
me: and school administrators, and 
fro: teachers who are seeking the 
rem dial reading specialist license 
hav. prompted the college to offer 
two special courses in this area. One 
is a three-credit course in the tech- 
niqi °s of improving developmental 
reac'ng, and the other is a three- 
crec't corrective reading clinic. The 
cline will provide training for teach- 
ers ‘n the diagnosis and correction 
of reading disability. 

Te win state certification as a_re- 
medial reading specialist: “Twelve 
semester credits are required. A 
course in remedial reading and a 
reading clinic will be required and 
the remaining credits may be chosen 
from adolescent literature, children’s 
literature, techniques of teaching the 
mentally handicapped, and_ tech- 


niques of improving developmental 
reading.” 


Science 

Because of renewed stress on the 
sciences, advanced courses in chem- 
istry have been added to the sum- 
mer school program. In addition to 
courses in organic and quantitative 
chemistry, four “special problems” 
courses will be offered to give stu- 
dents the opportunity for research 
and independent study. 


Education 

For the non-degree holding 
teacher who has had three years of 
highly successful teaching experi- 
ence, a special seminar is offered in 
lieu of three or four credit hours of 
student teaching. Because of the na- 
ture of this seminar, enrollment must 
be limited. 


Assembly Features 


A special series of assemblies, 
which feature outstanding personali- 
ties in the fields of government, edu- 
cation, and music, has been sched- 
uled for this summer. A listing of the 
assemblies include: 
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A frequent out-door class is a welcomed 


1. The Challenge of Canadian- 
American Relations: On June 18, 
R. E. Branscombe, Consul of Canada, 
will speak on Canadian—American 
Relations, stressing areas of sensitiv- 
ity. Branscombe has held diplomatic 
posts in Belgium and Yugoslavia. At 
present, he is consul of Canada with 
the American Consulate General in 
Chicago. 

2. The Historian Looks at the Fu- 
ture: Robert B. Eckles, professor of 
history at Purdue University, will 
speak at a convocation on June 29. 

3. Remco Trio: This group will 
present music in a serious vein dur- 
ing the week of July 6. The trio in- 
cludes Stasys Baras, dramatic tenor 
Prudencija_ Bickus, soprano, (who 
comes to Oshkosh after singing the 
title role of La Tosca in Cincinnati), 
and Michael Bondon, bass-baritone. 

4. The Serenaders: Featuring some 
of the finest voices in the Mid-west, 
this quartet will present music in a 
light vein during the week of July 
13. The program will be a blending 
of Mozart, Handel, and operatic 
arias. 

5. Folk-Songs and Ballads: Car- 
lene Stuteville will appear on the 
campus the week of July 20. A gifted 
mezzo-soprano, she appears in cos- 
tume, and accompanies herself on 
the auto-harp and the traditional in- 
strument of the folk-singer, the 
guitar. 

For further information, write to 
L. O. Tetstarr, Director of Summer 


Session, Wisconsin State College, 
Oshkosh. 


procedure for summer school students. 


La Crosse 


June 22-July 31—Undergraduate 
Session 

June 22—August 14—Graduate 
Session 


HE Wisconsin State College, 

La Crosse, offers an invitation 
to learning thru 88 courses on the 
graduate and undergraduate level. 
Particular emphasis has been given 
to planning for a <ession which 
will best meet the needs of those 
attending. 

Departments in which course of- 
ferings are available include Art, 
Education, English, Geography, His- 
tory, Social Sciences, Mathematics, 
Music, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, 
Physical Science, Speech, and Physi- 
cal Education. 

Special features will be the Read- 
ing Clinic, the Fine Arts Workshop, 
and a rich program of concerts and 
lectures. The clinic will emphasize 
problems, methods, and materials 
for working with elementary pupils. 
A special group of pupils will be 
available with whom the students 
will practice the reading methods. 

The Fine Arts Workshop, requir- 
ing full time of the undergraduate 
students, will be available as an inte- 
grated experience and will involve 
the areas of dance, music, and crea- 
tive art. 

Laboratory Schools—As usual, tws 
laboratory schools will be in opera- 
tion during the session to provide 
opportunity for practice teaching 
and for observation. The Campus 
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School’s first six grades will be in 
session as will the one-room rural 
school to demonstrate modern tech- 
niques in guidance and curriculum 
development. In addition, a special 
elementary room will be open for 
observation. 

First offering: six semester hours 
in a sequence of 12 for kindergarten 
certification for experienced teachers. 

Recent high school graduates will 
find that standard courses in history, 
mathematics, English, geography, 
science, speech, art, and music are 
open to them and may give them an 
opportunity to start their college 
work immediately after graduation. 

Driver Education—Students desir- 
ing to meet state certification for 
teaching driver education may earn 
the necessary credits by enrolling in 
the extension courses in safety edu- 
cation and driver education. June 
10-20 (two credits), June 10-26 
(three credits). Driver education, 
June 22-July 10. 

Graduate Program—Eleven courses 
will be offered on the graduate level 
and lead to a master’s degree in 
physical education. However, five of 
these are in the field of Liberal and 
Cultural Studies and Studies for the 
Master Teacher and are available to 
those wishing to do graduate work 
or to transfer to other fields. 

June 30-July 1: annual Textbook 
Exhibit. 

Class enrollment limited. Advance 
registration is encouraged. 

Fees—For undergraduates, $53; for 
graduates, $80. 

For further information, write to 
ApMissions OFFICE, Wisconsin State 
College, La Crosse. 





At the end of the day. . 


. the dormitory. 


Eau Claire 


June 15—July 24 


ISCONSIN State College at 

fau Claire offers an oppor- 
tunity to complete course work with 
a vacation in Wisconsin’s beautiful 
vacationland. 

More than 90 different courses 
offered. Courses offered to meet the 
following needs: 

1. Courses in many areas for the 
recent high school graduate—begin- 
ning freshman courses. 

2. Many upper level academic 
courses for the liberal arts majors. 

3. Work in psychology and aca- 
demic fields for secondary education 
teachers—an opportunity to take 
courses that are difficult to work into 
your regular schedule. 

4. Special work to qualify for the 
kindergarten license. Application 
must be filed before May 1. 

5. A full six credit offering toward 
the new certification requirements 
for driver education. 

6. Many courses for elementary 
teachers working toward the dip- 
loma or degree. 

7. More than 50 courses for stu- 
dents wishing work in the pre- 
professional fields. 

8. Opportunities for student teach- 
ing (limited number accepted—file 
application before May 1). 

9. Observation of modern educa- 
tional methods. Special opportuni- 
ties to observe in the various rooms 
of the new Campus Elementary 
School (applications must be filed 
before May 1). 

10. More than 30 semester credits 


Book displays are summer school features. 


offered to permit conversion to ele- 
mentary teaching by qualified high 
school teachers. Request assistance 
in working out your needs. 

11, Several courses offered to ap. 
ply toward special librarians license, 

12. National Science Foundation 
Workshop for Secondary Education 
Teachers, 

13. Special courses approved by 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction for teachers of the men‘ully 
‘ retarded. (Enrollment Limited ) 

a. On Campus—First Series 

1. Psychology of Exceptional hild 
2. Crafts for the Retarded 
3. Reading for the Retarded 
b. Workshop at Northern Colony, ‘ hip- 
pewa Falls—Second Series 
1. Methods, Materials, and Cu: vicu- 
lum for Teachers of the Mer ‘ally 


Retarded 
2. Student Teaching with the Re- 
tarded 
c. On Campus-—Third Series 
1. Principles of Psychological * eas- 


urement 
2. Mental Hygiene 

All of these courses will app! to- 
ward the special license or de ‘ree 
for Teachers of the Mentally Re- 
tarded to be started at the Wis on- 
sin State College at Eau Clair: in 
September, 1959. Applications must 
be filed before May 1. Write for 
blanks. 

Fees: Total fees, $53 for the six 
weeks. $36 pays your room rent for 
the entire summer session in one of 
the beautiful new dormitories fac- 
ing the Chippewa River. 

For further information and com- 
plete schedule of classes write to 
Dr. Lester M. Emans, Director of 
1959 Summer Session, Wisconsin 
State College, Eau Claire. 
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WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
helps you plan a science program 


With so much interest and attention today centered 
on science, World Book Encyclopedia can be an in- 
valuable help to you in planning meaningful science 
experiences for boys and girls. World Book will add 
to your own background and give you material for 
preparing interesting, accurate presentations that 
will be long-remembered by your students. 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE INTERESTING WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA EXHIBIT AT YOUR STATE CONVENTION 
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Try this “experiment” yourself: look up “Space 
Travel” or ‘‘Radar” or ‘‘Plant,’”’ for example, and 
see how easily and clearly you can present these 
subjects to your class with the help 
of the modern, up-to-date World Book 
Encyclopedia. Be sure to send for the 
free booklet offered below. 


World Book Encyclopedia service booklet for 
teachers, ‘‘With World Book, Science is 
Method,” is a practical guide towards directing 
your students to a knowledge of scientific sub- 
jects and scientific methods. 


Write to your local World Book Encyclopedia Manager: 


Mr. Neil E. Bryan 
710 North Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Mr. Russell E. Hanson 
1821 University Avenue 
St. Paul 4, Minnesota 











The story of Standard Oil’s contributions to oil progress through research 
is told to the public in advertisements like this during the year. 


When a boy asks 


“WHY?” 


| ..anything can happen! 


This scene can be duplicated thousands of times throughout the country. 


And as long as it goes on, America can be sure of continued progress. 
Here Bob Hansen (left) and two friends explore the mechanical wonders 


of an engine (1933 model). The two other boys are Tony Riccardi (cen- 
ter) and Bill Hess. They are all students at Niles Township High School, 





Ever since Bob Hansen was old enough to 
hold a wrench, he has been tinkering with 
machines. Next year his repair shop on his 
driveway at home will disappear because 
Bob, an honor student, is going to college to 
study engineering. 


The efficiency of gasoline and lubricants is improved constantly in Standard 
Oil’s huge automotive laboratory in Whiting, Indiana. Here fuels are 
designed, too, for automobiles that will not be on the street until five 
years from now. Robert W. Boydston, above, is working on a “fuels of 


the future” experiment. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


Skokie, Illinois. 


Bob is one of thousands of American boys 
with a restless curiosity about things 
mechanical. What makes a clock tick? What 
makes a bicycle brake hold? What makes a 
car run? From such curiosity comes the 
mechanical progress that has helped to make 
America great. 

In Standard Oil’s big 
automotive laboratory in 
the research center at 
Whiting, Indiana, engi- 
neers are going through a 
similar process every day 
—asking questions and 
finding answers. How do 
fuel additives affect com- 
bustion? How do they 
affect engine deposits? 
How do burning rates 
differ? 

And the questions con- 
tinue outdoors, too. In all 
kinds of weather—hot, 
cold, wet, dry, low barom- 
eter, high barometer 
—different blends of 


gasoline are tried to see what happens under 
what conditions. Fuels are designed in the 
laboratories for experimental engines that 
won’t appear in an automobile for five years. 
Standard Oil products are under constant 
improvement to give the finest performance 
possible. You get years-ahead quality with 
Standard Oil products—and at a reasonable 
cost. 

Where does progress start? Does it start 
on the private driveway of a boy’s home or 
in a huge research laboratory? Progress 
starts whenever someone asks “Why?” and 
sets out to find an answer. 


What makes a company a good citizen? 
Perhaps even more than an individual, a 
company must have a healthy respect for 
the future. Many companies, like Standard 
Oil, have large families—tens of thousands 
of people who depend on Standard for their 
livelihood. Progress through research is one 
way of protecting the future of both employ- 
ees and investors and of helping to assure 
economic stability for the communities in 
which they live and work. 
@ 
MA Ge. 


STANDARD 
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THE SIGN OF PROGRESS. 
THROUGH RESEARCH 
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EDUCATION NEWS 








Golden Key Award Made UW School of Education Receives $625,000 
Research Grant from Ford Foundation Fund 


To DuBridge and Smith 
At AASA Convention 


AtLANTIC CITY, N. J—A key man | 
beh’ 1d America’s Explorer I space rocket, | 
Pres: Jent Lee A. DuBridge of the Califor- | 


nia institute of Technology, might weil | 


havc turned doctor, lawyer—or Indian chief 
—bu' for the guidance of a Bible-quoting 
phy: cs teacher in Iowa. 

) Bridge, whose team of scientists at 
Cal fech’s Jet Propulsion Laboratory de- 
velo; ed the first U. S. satellite, received 
the eoveted Golden Key Award at the 
annt.il convention of the American Asso- 
ciaticn of School Administrators on Feb. 
14 for his contribution to the national wel- 
fare. As his Golden Key teacher, he chose 
74-year-old Professor O. H. Smith, the man 
“who helped me discover physics” thru 


three years of Socratic badgering and | 


long evening “bull sessions” at Smith’s 
hom: 

The fourth annual award was presented 
to DuBridge, described at 57 as the “senior 
statesman of science,” and to Smith, who 
served as his mentor at Cornell College in 
Iowa, by eight major national education 
groups. 


Previous Winners 


Previous award winners include Presi- | 


dent Eisenhower; Gen. Maxwell D. Taylor; 
former Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare Secretary Marion B. Folsom: 
Economist Beardsley Ruml; Time, Inc. 
President Roy E. Larsen; and the teachers 
they felt helped most to shape their careers. 

DuBridge has spearheaded Cal Tech 
into a pre-eminent position among world 
scientific schools since his installation as 
president in Sept., 1946. But he went to 
Comell of Iowa 40 years ago with a mild 
penchant for science, a tuition scholarship 
and—until he met Smith—little, if any, 


(Turn to Page 34) 





O. H. Smith, recipient of Gold Key Award was 


| one who helped DuBridge discover physics. 


Berlin High Teacher 
Gets Science Citation 


BERLIN--Richard Crow, Berlin high | 


school science teacher and president of 
the Berlin Education Association, was re- 


cently named outstanding science teacher 


of Wisconsin by the Schools of Engineer- 
ing at Marquette University and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Science teachers from the entire state | 
are nominated by high school principals | 


each year and from these nominations a 
recipient is chosen. 
Crow has received several National Sci- 


ence Foundation summer scholarships for | 


study in biology, chemistry, and physics. 





Counselor’s Liability Will Be 


MENOMONIE-—Ralph G., Iverson, dean 
of student affairs at Stout State College, 
Menomonie, was sued for $18,500 in cir- 
cuit court of Milwaukee on Feb. 20 by 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond H. Bogust, West 
Allis, charging “negligence” in his counsel- 
ing contacts with their daughter. 

Jeannie Bogust, 18, a freshman at the 
college, took her own life on May 27, 1958 
at Menomonie. Mr. and Mrs. Bogust allege 
that Dr. Iverson was aware of “emotionai 
disturbances and social conflicts” that the 
tirl was experiencing but that he failed to 
inform them or to recommend that she 
get psychiatric care. 

Dr. Iverson has been on the Stout fac- 
ulty since 1951 as a professor of education. 
A graduate of Augustana College, he has 
taker’ advanced work at the University of 
Mini esota and the University of California. 
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Tested in Court 


Pledge of Support 


Dwight Agnew, president of the Local 
Chapter of the Association of Wisconsin 
State Colleges Faculties, has stated that 
Stout faculty members have pledged sup- 
port to Dr. Iverson in the case. 

Upon request from George A. Soder- 
berg, president of the WEA Local at Stout 
State College, the WEA Executive and 
Welfare committees have promised legal 
and financial support to Dr. Iverson. 

Richard B. Kennan, executive secretary 
of the NEA Defense Commission, has indi- 
cated the NEA’s interest in the case and 
already NEA attorneys are working with 
Dr. Iverson’s lawyers in Menomonie. Ken- 
nan said that it appears the case is of na- 
tional importance and may well establish 
an important precedent affecting the teach- 
ing profession. 


MADISON—The University of Wiscon- 
sin School of Education announced on 
Apr. 1 receipt of a $625,000 educational 
research grant from the Ford Foundation’s 
Fund for the Advancement of Education. 

The grant—largest ever received by the 
University for educational research and 
experimentation—will cover a five year 
period beginning July 1, 1959. 

John Guy Fowlkes, former dean of the 
School of Education, was named as direc- 
tor of the project which will seek to de- 
velop more effective educational proce- 
dures in schools and to improve teacher 
training in the University. 


Participating Schools 

Eight selected school systems have indi- 
cated a desire to participate in the program 
and more are expected to be involved as 
research progresses. Those systems already 
planning to participate include: Madison, 
Racine, West Bend, Wausau, Appleton, 
Sun Prairie, La Crosse, and Hales Corners, 
a new consolidated senior high school 
which will open in September. 

School of Education officials listed sev- 
eral possible areas of study to be included 
in the research. Examples: 

1. Development of an internship pro- 
gram for the training of teachers; 

2. Assignment of teachers according to 
level of competence and responsibility and 
designing programs to prepare teachers 
for newly defined levels of professional 
practice; 

3. Relating salary policy for teachers 
to level of individual responsibility and 
competence; 

4. Experimentation with class size as 
related to effective learning; 

5. Research concerning new structures 
of local school organization for administra- 
tive purposes; 

6. Testing the tape recorder as a teach- 
ing device with particular attention to its 
contribution to self-education and individ- 
ual learning capacity; 

7. Use of “teacher teams,” based on 
levels and kinds of competence, to teach 
students and to serve as basic training 
agents for prospective teachers; 

8. Greater participation of local school 
system staffs in preservice and inservice 
preparation of teachers both in the school 
and on the University campus; 

9. Use of television, films, and video 
tape in both preservice and inservice train- 
ing of teachers. 

Comment of UW President 

Commenting on the award, University 
Pres. Conrad A. Elvehjem said, “The Ford 
Foundation grant makes possible pioneer 
educational research that will strengthen 

(Turn to Page 37) 
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AHEA Celebrates 50th Anniversary at Milwaukee in June 


MADISON-—Fifty years of progress in 
home economics (1909-1959) will be high- 
lighted at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Home Economics Association at Mil- 
waukee, June 23-26, according to Rita 
Youmans, president of the Wisconsin 
Home Economics Association and member 
of the home economics faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 


Principal Speakers 
Home economists will gather from al] 
over the country to celebrate 50 years of 
achievement, to look at the position of 
home economics today, and to pick up the 
challenge of the future. 
Frances Zuill, dean of the UW School 


of Home Economics and a past president 
of the national association, will give the 
opening address, “Fifty Years of Achieve- 
ment.” Other speakers on the four-day pro- 
gram will include such notables as Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and Catherine Cleary, 
as well as many educators. The program is 
being planned by a national committee, 
chairmaned by Elizabeth Dyar, dean of 
the College of Home Economics, Colorado 
State University. Presiding during the 
meeting will be AHEA’s 26th president, 
Olga P. Burcher, dean of the College of 
Home Economics, University of Rhode Is- 
land, Kingston. 

The AHEA was founded in Washing- 
ton, D. C., in 1909 after a series of confer- 
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ences, held annually at Lake Placid, New 
York, had convinced leaders in education 
and in home and family life that their ef- 
forts could be strengthened by a national 
organization. From a charter membership 
of 700, the Association has grown to in- 
clude more than 25,000 home economists 
engaged in teaching, business, extension 
service work, programs of social welfare 
and public health, research, full-time home- 
making, and educational or technical coop- 
eration programs overseas. 


Planning for Future 


Home economists from all these «reas 
will come to the 50th Anniversary micet- 
ing. An attendance of over 6,000 is ex- 
pected. In addition to taking part ir the 
anniversary observance, they will play for 
the years ahead and exchange techical 
information that will help them to «arry 
out their important work in their pr \fes- 
sion and their communities. They wil! also 
have an opportunity to see the test 
in educational products and servic: ; at 
an extensive exposition accompanyin: the 
meeting. 

On Tuesday night, an evening of Ge aut- 
lichkeit is planned to show off Wisc: asin 
and Milwaukee hospitality. On Thur day 
evening, the famous Idea Theatre rom 
the University of Wisconsin will sta ‘ce a 
pageant portraying movements of the past 
50 years for which home economics has 
been responsible. Miss Youmans is w ork- 
ing with Robert E. Gard, director o! the 
Idea Theatre, on this presentation, wich 
will be open to the public. 

Planning hospitality and the many f:cets 
of local arrangements is a Wisconsin com- 
mittee headed by Florence Beatty, home 
economics director of the Milwaukee Pub- 
lic Schools. 


Witte Seeks Badger Boys 
State Counselors for °59 


APPLETON—Counselors between the 
ages of 24 and 40 are needed for Badger 
Boys State which will be held at Ripon 
College, June 13-20, according to Werner 
A. Witte, assistant principal of the Apple- 
ton High School and head of the counsel- 
ing staff of Boys State. For several years 
approximately -750 high school boys from 
Wisconsin who are leaders in their com- 
munities are selected to spend eight clays 
on the Ripon College Campus. During 
that time they will study and practice the 
art of government thru the development 
of the “50th state.” 

During the session, city, county, and 
state governments will be established and 
function in order to give students train- 
ing in practical citizenship. Badger Boys 


State is an annual project of the American - 


Legion. 

“Altho counselors will not receive pay 
for their services, they will find their ex- 
periences most stimulating and rewarding,” 
declares Witte. If you would like to spend 
a week as counselor of a group of boys 
organized as a city or county government, 
associate with other counselors from WVis- 
consin, and meet state political leaders who 
appear for certain functions, write to \Ver- 
ner A. Witte, High School, Appleton. 
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Science Teachers 1959 
Awards Program Doubled 


WASHINGTON-Some $13,500 ift 
awaris—double the amount given last 
year--will be offered to the nation’s sci- 
ence teachers this year in the expanded 
Sciexce Teacher Achievement Recogni- 
tion STAR) awards program, it was an- 
noun ed recently by the National Science 
Teaciiers Association. NSTA, a department 
of the National Education Association, is 
sponsT of the program. 

Th. awards, conducted under a grant 
from the National Cancer Institute of the 
National Institutes of Health, are designed 
to improve the teaching of science and in 
turn create the bonus effect of interesting 
students in the study of scientific subjects. 
STAR °60 is encouraging collaboration of 
science teachers and practicing scientists 
in the development of joint teacher- 
scient'st as well as individual teacher 
entries 

“Wo need to improve all phases of high 
schoo! science teaching—better use of vis- 
ual aids, freer use of community resources, 
more advantageous use of existing labora- 
tory facilities, better adapted teaching 
equipment, greater student participation, 
etc.,” said Robert H. Carleton, NSTA exec- 
utive secretary. “The goal of this program 
is to locate successful and promising plans 
for improving science teaching in junior 
and senior high schools,” he continued. 

The awards will be made to science 
teachers for reports of effective practices 
in the teaching of science, submitted with 
details on how the ideas have been car- 
tied out in the schools. The top award will 
be $1,000, followed by 10 awards of $500, 
20 of $250, and 25 of $100, all accom- 
panied by bronze medallions and schoo! 
plaques. 

The competition is open to all science 
teachers in public and non-public schools 
and will close Dec. 15. Science teachers 
wishing further information and_ entry 
blanks can write to NSTA headquarters, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 


“All Children Have Gifts’ 
ls WACE Conference Theme 


MILWAUKEE-—“All Children Have 
Gifts” will be the theme of the Spring 
Conference of the Wisconsin Association 
for Childhood Education to be held May 
16-17 at the American Baptist Assem- 
bly, Green Lake, according to Clara L. 
Johnson of Milwaukee, president. 

The session will open at 10:00 A.M. 
May 16 with a business meeting. At the 
afternoon session a panel composed of 
Ella C. Clark, Marquette University, mod- 
erator, Dwight Teel, Milwaukee Public 
Schools, Teckla Ronda, Racine Public 
Schools, and David Stuart, Kenosha Pub- 
lie Schools, will discuss their respective 
Programs for gifted children. On Saturday 
night a member of the ACEI Washington 
staff will speak. 

The conference will close Sunday noon 
with ©. T. McSwain, dean of the School 
of Education, Northwestern University, 
speaking on “Professional Decisions Affect- 
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ing the Individual and Cultural Develop- 
ment of the Child.” 

For further information write to Mrs. 
Fern Kimball, Corresponding Secretary, 
Room 326, Wisconsin Hotel, Milwaukee. 


School—Community Relations 
Is Marathon Co. Program 


SCHOFIELD, WIS.—The Marathon 
County Education Association sponsored 
a series of six meetings in school- 
community relations by Robert L. Totting- 
ham, School of Journalism, University of 
Wisconsin. Three were held at Marathon 
High School and three at D. C. Everest 
High School which afforded every teacher 
in the county an opportunity to attend. 


Math Council Plans Session 


MT. PLEASANT, MICH.—The 19th 
Summer Meeting of the National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics will be held 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., Aug. 17-19, reports Gertrude V. 
Pratt, publicity chairman of NCTM, Cen- 
tral Michigan College, Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 

A few of the features of the session will 
be reports on experiments in the teaching 
of mathematics, programs for the gifted 
and the non-gifted pupil, mathematics 
education in other countries, foundations 
in mathematics, and preservice and inserv- 
ice programs for mathematics teachers. 

Officials of the organization have 
planned a program to provide inspiration 
and practical ideas for teachers. 
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Top School Rank Does Not Guarantee University Success 


MADISON—Top rank at high school 
vraduation does not guarantee a student’s 
university success, J. K. Little of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin reported to the Ameri- 
can Educational Research Association at 
its Atlantic City session held at the time 
of the AASA. 

Describing results of his study of a re- 
cent crop of Wisconsin high school gradu- 
ates, Little presented these facts: 

“In 1953, more than two-thirds of enter- 
ing University freshmen were drawn from 
the top 30% of their high school class, more 


than one-fourth were in the middle 40%, 
and 5% were in the lowest three-tenths. 
Four years later, one-third of the top 
group, three-fifths of the middle group, 
and four-fifths of the lower group had 
been lost. 

“In numbers, however, more students 
were lost from those who had ranked in 
the top 30% of the high school class than 
from those who had ranked in the lower 
70%,” he pointed out. 

Altho the majority of the University 
graduates are students who had ranked in 
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the top fourth of their classes, in both 
scholastic aptitude and achievement, an 
admission standard set at this level would 
have refused admission to one-half of the 
entering class and 40% of those who grad. 
uated four years later,” he continued. 

Little found that a third of the students 
who had ranked in the top three-tentlis of 
their high school classes did not continue 
to graduation. Of this number, more than 
a fifth had transferred to other colleges, 
a fourth had been dropped by the Univer- 
sity for scholastic deficiency, and snore 
than one-half had withdrawn from s.hool 
voluntarily. 

“Half of the top-ranking students had 
been placed upon probation for sche astic 
deficiency at some time during their stay 
in the University,” he revealed. , 

A special study of students who r. iked 
in the top fourth of their high ¢ hoo! 
classes both in mental test score and 
achievement revealed that this group fur- 
nished more than half of the students wh; 
graduated from the University in four con- 
secutive years, five-sixths of those who 
graduated with honors, and more thai half 
of those who continued to graduate and 
professional schools. 

“Nevertheless, more than a fourth ©. this 
high-ranking group did not persist to .rad- 
uation. More than a third had experi« iced 
scholastic probation and 12% had_ deen 
dropped for deficient scholarship. 

‘Students who had entered courses with 
definite occupational objectives suci as 
engineering or business administration 
tended to persist in larger proportions than 
did other students,” he found. 

The extent of the loss of academic tal- 
ent between college entrance, college rad- 
uation, and continuance to advanced stud- 
ies suggest that measures to reduce the 
attrition in the colleges are much needed. 
Much of this attrition stems from academic 
maladjustment. Financial difficulties, while 
real, have been overemphasized as a cause 
of the attrition, he said. 

“Counselling and informative programs 
directed at encouraging promising youth 
to continue their schooling must begin 
with parents and be effective thruout their 
high school and college careers. 

“High scholastic aptitude and achieve- 
ment are important qualities in selecting 
persons of superior promise, but once prac- 
tical minimums upon these measures ar 
reached, other human qualities may as- 
sume greater importance than increased 
levels of measured intelligence or higher 
scholastic averages,” Little concluded. 


NEA Travel Division 
Gets Service Assist 


MADISON—The Burkhalter Trave! 
Service with offices at 305 West Jo!insor 
St., Madison, and the Goetz Theatre, \lon- 
roe, has been designated by Nametra, Inc.. 
of New York as Wisconsin representativ' 
to cooperate with the NEA Travel Divi 
sion in arranging for world Tours o the 
NEA. The heavy load for the NEA 7 rave: 
Division has made it necessary to de! gate 
making of arrangements for tours © tside 
the European area to travel agenci 
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Conferences on Mental 
Retardation Planned 


\MADISON—Two conferences dealin’ 
with the problems of mental retardation 
are » heduled at the Schroeder Hotel in 
Milw cukee in May. From May 19-23, the 
83rd National Convention of the Ameri- 
can . ssociation on Mental Deficiency will 
briny together the disciplines of educa- 
tion. medicine, psychology, social work, 
and ; :rents groups. 

Sp ikers already scheduled for the ses- 
sion i: clude George E. Watson, state super- 
inten. ent of public instruction, Conrad 
Elvel em, president of the University of 
Wisc: asin, and George Tarjan, president 
of A“. MD. 

Th. is the first time in 50 years that 
the c. nvention will be held in Wisconsin, 
the p evious 33rd annual meeting dating 
back 0 1909 at Chippewa Falls. 


Planned Program 

Ter iative plans call for a wide variety 
of exvibits, sectional meetings, and es- 
corted tours of area special classes, com- 
munit’ services for the retarded, and 
nearby residential institutions. The Local 
Arrangements Committee is also planning 
anumber of recreational and social activi- 
ties for convention participants. 

Registration will begin on May 19 and 
continue thruout the convention. The fee 
is $1.00. Further information may be had 
by writing to Robert Erdman, chairman, 
Local Arrangements Committee, University 
of Wisconsin, Milwaukee 11. 

The Ninth Annual Slow Learner’s Inst- 
tute will run concurrently with the AAMD 
convention on Saturday, May 23, at the 
Schroeder Hotel. The theme for the insti- 
tute is “Life Needs of the Retarded,” which 
will be the subject for the keynote 
addresses. 


Workshop for Parents 

Elizabeth Boggs, president of the Na- 
tional Association for Retarded Children, 
Inc., and nationally recognized in the field 
of service of the retarded, will be the 
luncheon speaker. Her subject will be 
“The Parents, the Professionals, and the 
Public.” 

The Saturday morning parent workshop 
will feature nationally known Harold 
Phelps, director of special education, State 
Normal University, Normal, Ill. All morn- 
ing sectional meetings of the AAMD may 
be attended by the Slow Learner Institute 
registrants. A second phase of the sectional 
meeting will include a panel of representa- 
tives of the major parent organizations, 
their own programs, and special projects. 
Saturday afternoon sessions will employ 
tour panels each continuing the discussion 
of the institute theme. 

The Slow Learner Institute is jointly 
sponsored by the Wisconsin Council for 
Retarded Children, Inc., and all state 
agencies concerned with the problem of 
mental retardation in the home, the 
schools, community, and the residential 
institution. 

Further information may be obtained 
by writing to Kenneth R. Blessing or Floyd 


§ Baribeu, supervisors of classes for excep- 


tional children, Bureau of Handicapped 
Children, 122 W. Mifflin St., Madison. 
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Nat'l Aviation Workshop 
To Be in Missoula, Mont. 


MISSOULA, MONT.—A National Avia- 
tion Workshop for elementary and second- 
ary teachers has been scheduled at the 
University af Montana in Missoula June 
29-July 31. Jointly sponsored by the 
United States Air Force, the Civil Air Pa- 
trol, the Montana Aeronautics Commis- 
sion, and the University of Montana, the 
Workshop curriculum will include a con- 
centrated study program designed to fa- 
miliarize teachers with the use of aviation 


~ Room party for PIA meeting 


With grade school youngsters learning space too, go along 
with history in the making and give a space party 


Costumes for space party 
shown, other space suits and 
helmets, are all clearly and 
simply given you in diagrams 
in Supt. Miller’s 

handbook “‘The Spaceman at 
School and at Home.” 


a suggestion 


we hope proves helpful 





TO GET booklet described, 
THE SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL 
AND AT HOME; 24 pages; 
8% x 11°.—just write 
SUPT. BRUCE MILLER, 
Box 369, Riverside, Calif. 
—and send 50¢, postpaid. 


materials which may be integrated into 
existing school curriculums at both ele- 
mentary and secondary level. 

The program will include field trips and 
flight experience opportunities. The U. S. 
Air Force will furnish free transportation 
to Missoula from all parts of the country. 

For further information and enrollment 
forms teachers should write to Mervin K. 
Strickler, National Director of Aviation 
Education for Civil Air Patrol, Bolling 
Field, Washington, D. C., or E. A. Atkin- 
son, Director of the Summer Workshop 
Program, Montana State University, Mis- 
soula, Mont. 











8 tips for getting up party 
Most helpful is booklet 
** SPACEMAN AT SCHOOL AND 
AT HOME ”’ which in 8 pages 
gives you simple, easy, see- 
at-a-glance directions for: 
1-decorations, table center- 
piece, favors; 2-clever space 
costumes; 3-‘‘outer-space” 
refreshments—easy, low cost. 


The delicious flavor of 


Wrigley’s | SPEARMINT Gum 


is such a satisfactory 


treat, yet is never rich or filling. 


And, the natural chewing helps you 
ease tenseness and relax. Enjoy daily; millions do! 


. 
. 
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NATIONAL COLLEGE 
oF EDUCATION 


Earn teaching credits in summer sessions. 
Work toward your degree. 


June 22-July 31 


June 8-19 
July 6-17 


6-week term: 


July 20-31 
August 3-14 


2-week terms: 


Among the noted educators during the Summer Sessions: 


JAMES HYMES Chairman of Childhood Education Depart- 
ment, University of Maryland 

MAURICE B. MITCHELL President 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 

Professor of Education 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

Professor Emeritus of Education 

Ohio State University 


ROMA GANS 
LAURA ZIRBES 
Distinguished faculty, small groups. Coeducational. Modest tuition. Con- 


veniently located on Chicago’s beautiful North Shore. Also full-time 
courses leading to B. Ed., M. Ed. degrees. 


Write Office of Admissions for detailed Summer Brochure 


NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
2834 Sheridan Road, Evanston, Illinois 

















NATIONALLY FAMOUS 
EDUCATIONAL TOURS 


Write for 


SPECIAL SCHOOL RATES 


APRIL 15th to OCTOBER 15th 


U. S. Highways 18-151 
25 Miles West of Madison 
4 Miles West of Mt. Horeb 
NEW ROOMS OPENED 1957 
Recommended in A.A.A. publications 





WISCONSIN'S 
UNDERGROUND 


WONDER . 


OPEN DAILY U.S. Highways 18-151 : 
Twenty-five Miles West of Madison * 











. 


USE THIS COUPON 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. Available in 


Dept. D, 307 N. Michigan Avenue school year 
Chicago 1, Illinois of 1958-59 
only. 


Send me the items covered by the numbers circled. I indicate quantity desired 
where more than one copy is available. 4¢ is enclosed for each number circled. 
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Available only in the United States of America. : 
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YOURS... for the asking 


Journal’s advertisers offer excellent ideas 
for the teacher who watches for them, 
Some of the advertisers offer materia! fo; 
which you must write. If you are in , 
hurry, write directly to the advertiser. If 
you use the convenient coupon below, 
your name will be passed on to the adver. 
tisers, who will send you the material. 


5. Facts about writing short parag aphs 
for profit. (Benson Barrett) 


6. What Every Writer Should Know. 4 
24-page manual of helpful hints, do» 
don’ts for writers. It answers questio 
how to prepare a manuscript, how tc s 
mit it to a publisher and points o 

benefits and pitfalls that face writers. | 


position Press) 


17. With World Book—Science is M :thod 
is a brochure that provides for you 
dents help with science learnings and 
insight to scientific methods. (Field ! 
prises Education Corp.) 


23. For Better, Faster Reading is a 
page brochure that describes and illu 
the Rateometer, a motor driven devi 
improving reading rate and comp: 
sion; the Eye-Span Trainer, a simple 
operated card shutter for improving 
ing skill; and the Flash-Tachment, fo: 
verting any 2 x 2 slide or filmstriy 
jector into a tachistoscope. (Audio-\ 


Research) 


Book Publishers) 


47. Honor Your Partner—Brochure gives 
description of instructional records avail- 
able for Square, Couple, and Folk Dances; 


Play Party games; 


Skipping age groups. (Square Dance As- 


sociates) 


91. France, a 24-page booklet, in color, 
with its charming cover and inside illus- 
trations by well-known French artists, a 
well as beautiful photographs, contains 
much helpful information on what to see 
and look for in various regions of France. 
Included will be information on Eurail: 
| pass, the one ticket that is good for two 
| months of unlimited railroad travel in 15 
European countries. (French National Rail- 


roads) 


110. Information about part-time or sum- 
mer sales opportunities representing Dr 
| Zim’s Our Wonderful World. 


Press, Inc.) 


33. Brochure which outlines the assist: 
available to persons who have writ! 
manuscript and who wish to know how to 
go about having it published. (Greeiwich 





Sh 


117. Brochure containing a four-point pr 
gram for educating elementary teacher 
| Well illustrated, showing various student 
activities. (National College of Education 


125. Poison Ivy Posters for Classroom Dis- 
play—11” x 14” in color illustratin: 
describing Poison Ivy, Oak and Sumac. 
Also miniatures for distribution to 


(Ivy-Dry Corp.) 
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English Teachers to Have 
Unique Summer Workshop 


MADISON—The practical solution of | 
classcoom problems in the teaching of | 


English is the aim of the fourth annual 
Sumrier Workshop of Teachers offered by 
the University of Wisconsin, June 22- 
July ‘7. 

Se tion one, under the direction of Mrs. 
Edna’: Thomas, will deal with principles 
and procedures in teaching composition. 
The im is not to reach unanimous deci- 
sions on the common questions in the 
teach 1g of grammar, but rather to discuss 
them freely in their relevance to writing. 
The :reater share of the time will be spent 
on hizh school writing itself, both utilitar- 
ian and imaginative. 

second section, conducted by Henry 
hmann, will be devoted to an ex- 
on into literary values and criteria 
judgment designed to provide the 
teacher with meaningful and defensible 
answers to Mary’s question, “Just why is 
Word.worth’s ode on ‘Intimations of Im- 
mortality’ better than Longfellow’s “Psalm 
of Life’?” 

How is he to meet Johnny’s challenge: 
“Give me a single good reason why I pre- 
fer a ripping good adventure story like 
Cooper’s Deerslayer to that stodgy old story 
about sin that Hawthorne tells in The 
Scarlet Letter? Just what did Scott and 
Dickens do that Steinbeck and Hemingway 
don’t do better? If there are, as you say, 
valid and measurable literary values, what 
are they? And how do we recognize them? 
And how are we to know that what the 
Greeks of the fifth century B. C. thought 
was best in matters of taste is so for us? 
We live in the twentieth century, and we're 
being taught in our social studies that as 
things change, values change. But you’re 
always harping on the ‘eternal, immutable 
constants of the Ancients.’ What are they, 
and why are they so all-fired holy?” 

To this end, Pochmann’s section will con- 


sider the questions concerning literature | 


raised by successive generations from an- 


cient to contemporary times and the tradi- | 


tional answers given, with the view to 


abstract a core of evaluations at once appli- | 
cable and defensible in high school litera- 


ture courses. 


Teacher Wins Travel Award 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Mrs. Freda 
Michael, a teacher in the Craig School in 
Milwaukee, was announced one of the 
Winners of a Regional Travel Award in 
the Bold Journey Teacher Awards Pro- 
gram at a luncheon held at the annual 
Travel Fair of the NEA Division of Travel 
Service on Apr. 4. She was one of the 80 
selected from thruout the nation which 
made use of the Bold Journey documentary 
television series sponsored by the Ralston 
Purina Company over the ABC Television 
Network. 

This unique television program currently 
serves as after-school resource material for 
100,000 classroom teachers who use it as 


to open a window on the world” for their 
students, 
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You'll see more, relax more ona 
Canadian Pacific vacation 


You'll never forget your 2,88 1-mile trip 
along the Banft-Lake Louise route aboard 
“The Canadian,” Canada’s only stainless- 
steel scenic-domed streamliner. From 
high up in the Scenic Domes, you’ Il thrill 
to the breath-taking view of the snow- 
capped peaks and timbered trails of the 
majestic Canadian Rockies. 

And aboard “The Canadian,” you'll 
find accommodations superb, the service 
unsurpassed. Choice but inexpensive 
meals are served in the Skyline Coffee 
Shop, the finest cuisine in the Deluxe 


IN FRANCE... 


Dining Room Car. Coach seats are re- 
served at no extra cost. You may also 
travel tourist or first class. 

In daily service throughout the year, 
“The Canadian” links Montreal and 
Toronto in the East with Vancouver in 


the West. The world’s longest, smoothest, 


scenic-dome ride! For full information 
see your local travel agent or: 


581 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Plaza 9—4433 











.. It’s Easier, Faster, Safer and Lots More Fun! 


The vast network of the French National Railroads, the convenient scheduling 
take you anywhere you want to go—East, West, North, and South quickly, 
comfortably, economically. Visit the historic centers radiating from Paris 
¢ Normandy °¢ Brittany ¢ Alsace ¢ Burgundy. See the picturesque towns, 
villages, the out-of-the-way places. Get the true flavor of the memorable French 
countryside, the Pyrenees © Provence ¢ the Riviera. Of course! ... By train! 


The New Eunailoass ...a history making achievement in travel 


convenience — ONE ticket good for 2 months of unlimited railroad travel inter- 
changeably in 13 European countries ...only $125. Buy it through your travel agent. 


323 Geary Street. San Francisco, Cal. @ 1231 St. Catherine St., W., Montreal, P. Q 


FRENCH NATIONAL RAILROADS, 610 FIFTH AVE.,N.Y. Dept. W-3 


Please send me: 
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Wisconsin NEA Delegates 
Named for St. Louis Confab 


MADISON—Two NEA delegates were 
chosen by popular vote of WEA members 
to represent their districts in Wisconsin at 
the NEA convention in St. Louis, June 28 
to July 3. The following were elected by 
a ballot in the February Journal: 

District I 

Mrs. Lillian Zahn, Chippewa Falls 

Margaret Ryan, Rice Lake 
District IT 

Robert Kupper, Manitowoc 

Mrs. Winifred Ludwig, Gresham 
District III 

G. W. Bannerman, Wausau 

Kurt Schoenoff, Baraboo 
District IV 

Mabel Chapman, Brookfield 

David Schulz, Racine 
District V 

Walter Barr, Madison 

Henry Rowe, Beloit 
District VI 

Paul Honzik, South Milwaukee 

Edith Luedke, West Allis 

In addition to the elected delegates the 
Executive Committee at its December 
meeting appointed additional delegates to 
which Wisconsin is entitled. They are 
Irene Hoyt of Janesville, WEA president; 
Donald Hoeft, Jefferson, president-elect; 
Gilbert L. Anderson, Beaver Dam, past 
president; H. C. Weinlick, Madison, exec- 
utive secretary; Marcella Schneider, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin member of the NEA 
Resolutions Committee; D. E. Field, La 





Crosse, executive committee member from 
District III]; and Clarice Kline, Waukesha, 
District IV, in place of Ralph Lenz of 
Berlin, member of the WEA executive 
committee who is unable to attend the 
convention, 

At the WEA Executive Committee meet- 
ing Feb. 20, two additional delegates were 
appointed to complete the quota to which 
the WEA is entitled. Harry W. Jones, 
WEA first vice president, and Harold Vinc- 
ent, Milwaukee superintendent of schools, 
were named. 





GOLDEN KEY AWARD ... 
(Continued from Page 27) 
idea of entering physics as a life work. 

Smith, now professor emeritus of phys- 
ics at DePauw University in Indiana, spot- 
ted the young DuBridge as a promising 
sophomore and the next year asked him to 
serve as a laboratory assistant. 

“He was a teacher who insisted on a 
thoro understanding of the fundamentals,” 
DuBridge recalled. “Even if he got only 
half-way thru the textbook, he made sure 
that most of the class understood what was 
being covered.” 

DuBridge, who headed the super-secret 
radar research laboratory at Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology during World War 
II, said “O.H.” took a personal interest in 
every student, and Smith says “There isn’t 
one of my student’s careers that I'd trade 
for a 10-page article in Physical Review.” 

Iowa-born, Smith still has three classes 
a week and spurs his students with the 








same rich amalgam of scripture, penetrat- 
ing—and unexpected—questions, and_ the 
same wry humor that marked his lectures 
a half-century ago when he _ began his 
career in education. 

After graduation from the University of 
Illinois, Smith began his teaching career at 
Cornell College in Iowa in 1914 ani he 
and his musically inclined wife established 
their evening at home for students. 

Speaking of these early days, DuBridge 
said: “We labored together and worked 
over the problems, proved every pre osi- 
tion and argued about all its implications, 
never leaving a subject until we al! felt 
thoroly familiar with it.” 

In 1925, Smith became profess« of 
physics at DePauw where he still cc stin- 
ues a physics course despite his “r: tire- 
ment” in 1952. He is completely at | ome 
in advanced theoretical physics but has 
always preferred teaching on the w. det- 
graduate level. 

The graduate field, he says, puts the em- 
phasis on research, while his own in’ -rest 
has been in teaching itself. Former stu- 
dents say his methods were “tough, but 
current pupils are most impressed with 
his “charm” which is still tinged wth a 


strong bent for difficult, deep-di: zing 
examinations. 
Parade magazine, a national Su iday 


newspaper supplement, devoted a iw:- 
page article to Smith on Feb. 15 and 
quotes his counsel to students: “Be cuwi- 
ous, use your mind, think, search, ima «ine. 
Don’t take what I tell you for gran'cd- 


question me. 











THE GINN 
BASIC ¢ 
READERS 


REVISED 
For grades 1-3 








205 West Wacker Drive 8 





Good 
stories 
that 
children 


like 


Full of action, humor, suspense, and surprise, the realistic 
and fanciful stories in the Ginn Basic Readers are sure 
to appeal to lively boys and girls. These basal books for 
grades 1—8 are accompanied by comprehensive manuals, 


workbooks, charts, cards, tests, records. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Represented by: Clayton Wright, Colby, Wis.; Miss M. Elinore 
Wiseman, Elementary Consultant, Kendall, Wis.; Francis W. 
Turner, 310 South University Ave., Beaver Dam, Wis. 


suitable film on 


choose. 


your association. 


Chicago 6 








Mr. Program Chairman: 


Have you planned all those programs of your associa- 
tion for the balance of this school year? Have you deter- 
mined the nature of all those programs of community 
organizations for which you are responsible? If not, per- 
haps the WEA may be able to help you by supplying a 


“A Desk for Billie” is only one of many from which to 


Write for a folder describing all films available fro: 


Wisconsin Education Association 
404 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wis. 




















A Desk for Billie 


education from its growing library. 


Tel. ALpine 5-2971 





—— 
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rat- Out-of-State Students Holtz, who has accepted a similar position _ repres¢ nted the Neenah Public Schools at 
a at Ashland. the American Manufacturers Association 
the Attend State Colleges meeting. He had also been active in the 
Tes aed ie . . Neenah Teachers Association. 
- \MADISON—The 829 out-of-state stus $n ##lemoriam eenah Teachers _— ition 
dents at the Wisconsin state colleges come 3 
+ of from 26 states and 18 foreign countries or LeRoy Ihlenfeldt, 65, supervisor of sec- Mrs. Leona Henrich, 52, who was teach- 
rat rerrit. ries. Half of them plan to return ondary education and conservation in the ng her 13th year in the Lake Mills Public 
he home after graduation; one out of five will State Department of Public Instruction, Schools, passed away Mar. 7, after two 
| ‘ ae ahaa died Feb. 14, enroute to a Madison hospi- months illness. At the time of her death 
-" nesota contributes the most students tal. He attended Wisconsin State College she was teaching fourth grade. : 
colleges, followed by Illinois and at Oshkosh, did graduate work at River Mrs. Henrich was a graduate of the 
dge an. Hawaii, Korea, and Iran send Falls, and later received his bachelor and | Watertown High School and the Wiscon- 
ked the total out-of-country enrollment. master’s degrees from Northwestern Uni- sin State College at Whitewater. Previous 
OSI- “foreigners” learned about Wiscon- versity. His career in administration in- to her teaching in Lake Mills she taught 
— tate colleges from friends, teachers, cluded principalships at Twin Elders and at Wausau, Columbus, and Watertown. 
felt ‘rature sent out by the institutions. at Wilmot prior to his superintendency of oo 8 
‘ame most often because they were the Kenosha County schools. He was Louis A. Erickson, 72. retired Shore- 
ot ed in a special course offered by appointed to the position in the State De- wood High School coach and _ athletic 
tin- ilege or because the boundaries of | partment in 1935. For his work in conser- director, died Mar. 17 of a heart attack at 
Ire- sin were also the boundaries of vation the American Association for Con- Rib Lake. He was referred to as the “grand 
nue ome state. Among every half dozen servation Information honored him in 1956 — old man of Suburban Conference athletics” 
has of the out-of-staters there is one who came for “outstanding contributions to conser- and had served in every athletic capacity 
ler- to a .ate school because he or she likes vation education in Wisconsin,” and in Shorewood High School had to offer dur- 
Wiscc asin. 1957 the Wisconsin Chapter of Soil Con- ing his career from 1925 to 1952 when he 
em- The out-of-state students make up only _ servation in America gave him an honor- retired. A graduate of Carroll College, his 
Test 6% of the total state college enrollment of ary award for “‘pioneering efforts in coaching career began at a boys’ club in 
stu- 13,09:; this semester, but they are an im- advancing conservation in Wisconsin Chicago in 1911 which was followed by 
be portant and welcome group. schools.” He was a member of several pro- coaching duties at East Chicago, Ind., j 
~ fessional organizations. Gary, Ind., Rockford, Ill., and Flint, Mich. i 
na * 2 @ eee M 
Zing . me nae : : ; } 
Tornow Succeeds Holtz Gordon Albert, 53, principal of Roose- Frances W. Durbrow, 69, a teacher for 3 
‘elt School and summer playground direc- about 30 years at South Division High . 
hay ve ool i r playg a years at § ‘ g : 
sg In Watertown System tor at Neenah, died Feb. 12 of a heart School in Milwaukee, died recently after a i 
wa WATERTOWN-Eugene Tornow, prin- attack. A graduate of Wisconsin State Col- brief illness. She had been head of the | 
wi cipal of the Watertown Senior High lege at Oshkosh he started in the Neenah Latin Department at South Division and 5 
hice School, will become superintendent of Public Schools as an eighth grade teacher had also taught ancient history there. She H 
«s schools May 1, the Board of Education and has served as principal of the Roose- was a graduate of the University of ' 
announced. He will replace Roger B.  velt School since 1940, Last December he — Wisconsin. 
/ 
B E T H R F T Y Accounting—Secretarial—Bookkeeping 
Court & Conference Reporting 
Textbooks are recognized as the major tools in any Stenographic—Business Administration 
educational system and if one wishes to get the Medical Secretarial 
Maximum Service from a textbook, a BOOK COVER 
is a necessity. 
The name ‘‘HOLDEN” on a Book Cover is a Guar- 
antee of Quality. 
HOLDEN COVERS are made in nine different sizes 
to provide a close fitting jacket for all textbooks, 
regardless of size. 
COMING EVENTS 
, HOLDEN COVERS prolong the life of the book up STATE TYPING CONTEST ______ — 
to three years, which means a substantial per 10 WEEK SUMMER SESSION OPENS * 
ic ° . 6 WEEK TEENAGE TYPING COURSE OPENS __ _. June 22 
y | Pupil saving. FALL SEMESTER OPENS <ntsiareniean See 
is * The summer session is open to students who wish to 
. begin any regular full-length course, to students who plan 
; Get the HOLDEN Habit—It Pays! to enter four-year college in the fall and want 10 weeks 
: of intensive business training, and to business education 
i teachers who want review training. 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. MADISON BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Springfield 1, Mass. 
215 WEST WASHINGTON AVENUE 
— 
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Enjoy rewarding study and vacation 
pleasures in the majestic Colorado 
Rockies where a great University 
offers unlimited opportunity for re- 
search and_ professional advance- 
ment. Join Colorado’s “Rush to the 
Rockies” Centennial Celebration in 
1959. Choose any of the following 
sessions or combination of sessions 
to fit your summer plans. 


FLEXIBLE ENROLLMENT PLAN 
FULL SUMMER SESSION . . . . June 12- August 22 


FIRST FIVE-WEEK TERM... . . June 12- July 17 
FIRST FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 
WVOREGHOP 5 6 8 ew ws June 22 - July 17 


FIRST THREE-WEEK TERM 
SECOND FIVE-WEEK TERM . . 
SECOND FOUR-WEEK CURRICULUM 


June 29- July 17 
July 20 - August 22 


WOREONOP 5 0 6 os 6% o July 20 - August 14 
SECOND THREE-WEEK TERM . . July 20- August 7 
Distinguished resident and visiting 
faculty. More than 800 courses lead- 
ing to graduate and undergraduate 
degrees. Full schedule for entering 


freshmen. Lectures by renowned 
scientists and scholars. Summer-long 
Creative Arts Program. Excellent 
living accommodations in handsome 
University Residence Halls. 


Dean of the Summer Session 
McKenna 15 

University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 
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| Carstensen and Nusbaum 
| Are Social Studies Speakers 


MADISON—Vernon Carstensen, UW 
professor of history, and Joe Nusbaum, 
financial secretary for Governor Nelson, 


May 2. 

Following the registration at 9:00 A.M. 
and the business meeting at 9:30, Carsten- 
sen will speak on the topic, “Wisconsin 


ject of teaching history at the various 
grade levels will be considered. Follow- 
ing the luncheon at 1:00 P.M. in the Ex- 
hibit Hall of the Wisconsin Center, Nus- 
baum will talk on “State Finances.” 
Luncheon reservations should be made 
with Philip Dowling, Monona Grove High 
School, 4400 Monona Drive, Madison 4. 








|Men Outnumber Women at 
_ Wisconsin State Colleges 








will be the principal speakers at the Wis- | 
consin Council for Social Studies at the | 
Wisconsin Center in Madison, Saturday, | 


History: Why Teach It?” At 11:15 the sub- | 


NOW IN THOUSANDS 
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MADISON—Again this semester there | 
are almost twice as many men on the Wis- | 
consin state college campuses as women. | 


At some of the colleges the ratio is no | 


greater than four men to every three 
women, but at the Institute of Technology 
the ratio is 298 to one. 

The Institute coed is a part-time student 
studying mineralogy. Freshmen outnumber 
all other classes at the colleges with a total 


of 4,645 enrolled. Smallest class is the | 


senior group with 2,377 enrolled. 


; hl 
Largest course being taken by students is | 


<4 


secondary education with 35% 
enrollment in this field. Elementary educa- 
tion has 18% of the enrollment and special 
teachers in industrial and home economics 
education total 9%. 

Twenty per cent of the freshmen stu- 
dents are attending college on a state schol- 
arship during the second semester. An- 
other 200 students have been granted a 


of the total | 


rehabilitation or foreign student scholar- | 


ship. 


The colleges report 318 classes with | 


more than 40 students. Of these, 32 classes 
have more than 70 students in them. 


The number of married students on cam- | 


pus continues to grow with 1,968 reported | 
this semester. Eighty-two per cent of the | 


married students are men and matrimony | 


is most prevalent among upperclassmen. | 


Seven hundred and seventy-three seniors 
are married and 266 freshmen. 

Among the total of 13,030 enrolled, 15% 
are married. Matrimony is most common 
among students at Stout State College at 
Menomonie and the Institutes of Technol- 
ogy at Platteville, and least common among 
students at Oshkosh. 





Holt Named to Succeed 
Klontz at Janesville 


WEST BEND-—Fred Holt, West Bend 
superintendent of schools, has been named 
by the Janesville Board of Education as 
superintendent of the Janesville Public 
Schools to succeed V. E. Klontz who is 
retiring July 1. 





















increase 70 to 300%.’’ 
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| staff members of the local school systems 


Marquette U. Will Hold 
Counseling Institute 


MILWAUKEE — Marquette University’s 
first annual admissions counseling institute 
will be presented June 30-July 2 for high 
schoo! and college admissions personnel. 

“Tle Great Transition: From High 
Schoo! to College” will be the theme, with 
Fred O. Pinkham, president, Ripon Col- 
lege, ziving the keynote address. 

Spc ikers will include Charles D, O’Con- 
nell, Jirector of admissions, the University 


of Ch'cago, and Gary L. Mills, director of | 


guida’ ce, Glenbrook High School, North- 
brook. Ill. 

The institute program, featuring special- 
ists in admissions, is designed to help high 
schoo’ and college admissions personnel to 
meet ‘he problems of the future and to 
provi an exchange of ideas at each level. 

Nici: J. Topetzes of Marquette’s educa- 
tion department is the institute coordina- 
tor. A fee of $10 will be payable at 
registration. 


Gill Chosen Executive 
Secretary of ASCD 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Margaret Gill, 


| associate secretary of the Association for 


Supervision and Curriculum Development, 
becomes executive secretary of that organi- 


zation on July 1. The appointment was | 


announced by ASCD President William M. 
Alexander, professor of education at 
George Peabody College, on behalf of the 
board. She succeeds Rodney 
Tillman, whose three-year term as execu- 
tive secretary expires this summer. 

ASCD, a department of the NEA, is an 
organization of approximately 7,000 key 
instructional leaders in the nation. It has 39 
affiliated organizations thruout the United 


' States, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. Its mem- 


bers are directly concerned with curricu- 
lum practices in the schools and with 


» related research. 


Dr. Gill came to the ASCD staff two 


' years ago directly from Southern Metho- 
| dist University where she was an assistant 


professor of education. 


| UW SCHOOL OF EDUC.... 


(Continued from Page 27) 


the quality of elementary and secondary 
education and lead to the revamping of 
our program for teacher education. Prof. 
Fowlkes, as project director, brings to this 
endeavor a lifetime of vital experience in 
education in Wisconsin and thruout the 
world. We are fortunate, indeed, to have 
him available to head this key project.” 
The first step in the program will be 


Education officials confer with faculty and 


involved in the study. 

The project has the endorsement of the 
State Department of Public Instruction and 
's regarded by the University as another 
‘ep in the application of the Wisconsin 

















Idea to the field of education. 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


Tripp Hall—Pier 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DIVISION OF RESIDENCE HALLS 


Invites you to... . 


Live on Campus 


Supplement your 1959 SUMMER SESSION at the University of Wisconsin with the best 
in living conditions offered by the University’s Division of Residence Halls at minimum rates. 


* IDEAL ON-CAMPUS LOCATIONS 

* AIR CONDITIONED DINING-STUDY ROOMS 
* ATTRACTIVE MENUS 

*& UNEXCELLED RECREATION FACILITIES 


RATES: (including board and room): 

WOMEN Double 
TRIPP HALL __-_ $145-$160 
ELIZABETH WATERS HALL _-_--~_- oor 175 

MEN 
ADAMS HALL _____-__- __- ve $145-$160 
KRONSHAGE HOUSES _.......---..- 165 

MARRIED COUPLES 
SLICHTER HALL (per couple) 







$300 


Write for our illustrated 1959 summer session bulletin. Address: Division of Residence Halls, 
The University of Wisconsin, Slichter Hall, Madison 10, Wisconsin. 


Mendota 














Recess Time 


Practical Tot 

The lady down the street has a rather 
sharp-thinking pre-school age youngster. 

The other day in the supermarket she 
and the child became separated. For a few 
anxious moments she searched for the lad 
in the maze of crowded aisles. Then she 
heard a voice calling, “Esther! Esther! 
Where are you?” 

The Mother quickly 


located her tot. 





SUMMER EMPLOYMENT. Have openings in 
most Wisconsin and Upper Michigan Coun- 
ties for twelve weeks work, $100 average 
weekly income with nationally known 
58-year old company. (A few could start 
now part-time.) Write A. F. Seidel, 341 S. 
Willow St., Kimberly, Wisconsin. 








SUMMER HELP WANTED 


Male coaches and teachers to teach land and 
water sports in private summer camp for boys 
in northern Wisconsin. Two months season. Salary 
includes board, room, laundry, and transporta- 
tion. No facilities for families. Apply to: Camp 
Mohawk for Boys, 2140 South 87th Street, Mil- 
wauxee 19, Wisconsin. 














Free color posters 11” x14” for classroom dis- 
play illustrating and describing 


POISON IVY, OAK & SUMAC 


Also miniatures for distribution to pupils. Sup- 
plied by the makers of IVY-DRY. 


Specify number of posters and number of min- 
iatures needed. Teachers Only — Write: 


Ivy Corporation * Montclair, N. J. 





MARTINS FLAGS 


DISPLAYS FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS- 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 





Prompt shipment Ask for our  * 
colorful WHOLESALE Catalog No. 59-M 


MARTIN'S FLAG CO., FORT DODGE, IOWA 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 
CONSIDERED 


by cooperative publisher who offers authors early 
publication, higher royalty, national distribution, 
and beautifully designed books. All subjects wel- 
comed. Write, or send your MS directly. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Atten.: MR. KORY 
489 Fifth Avenue 


* * 
seeking a book publisher 
Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how to 
publish your book, get 40% royalties, national 
advertising, publicity and promotion. Free edi- 

torial appraisal. Write Dept. No. STM-4. 
Exposition Press/386 4th Ave., N. Y. 16 


New York 17, N. Y. 











MAKE MONEY WRITING 


»»-Short Paragraphs! Hundreds of beginners 
now making money writing short paragraphs. I 
tell you what to write, where and how to sell; 
and supply list of editors who buy from be- 
ginners. No tedious study. Write to sell, right 
away. Send for free facts. BENSON BARRETT, 
Dept. 160-D 7464 N. Clark St., Chicago 26, Ill. 
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Why, she asked him, had he called her 
by her first name. Why hadn’t he called, 
“Mother!” 

“Don’t be silly, Mother,” the lad re- 
plied. “It wouldn’t have helped—the store 
is full of Mothers.” 


Q oO * 


” 


One of a teacher's constant tasks is to 
take a roomful of live wires and see that 
they are grounded. 

° 2 ° 
Unexpected Reply 

A salesman, holed up in a small Colo- 
rado town by a bad snow storm, wired his 
firm: “Stranded here due to storm. Tele- 
graph instructions.” 

Back came the reply: “Start summer 
vacation immediately.” 

2 = oO 

After you hear two eyewitnesses to an 
automobile accident, you're not so sure 
about history. 


Not Here 

Visitor: “What a quaint little village. 
Truly one-half of the world is ignorant of 
how the other half lives.” 

Native: “Not in this village, mister, not 
in this village.” 

* @& 

A lot of women trying to improve on 
Mother Nature find they can't fool Father 
Time. 

2° o o 
Ouch! 

Mildred: “Did anyone ever tell you how 
wonderful you are?” 

George: “No, I don’t believe anyone 
ever did.” 

Mildred: “Then, I’d like to know, where 
did you get the idea?” 

* * @ 
Comforting Response 

Unsteady passenger to captain during 
storm at sea: “All this wild water sure 
makes me nervous. How far are we from 
land?” 

Captain: “Oh, about a mile or so.” 

Passenger: “Well, that’s a comfort to 
know—what direction?” 

Captain: “Straight down.” 

a = = 


Hard work may not have ever really 
killed anybody, but it seems to scare some 
people half to death. 

e ° 2 
Progressive Photography 

In an attempt to please everybody, an 
enterprising photographer put a sign in his 
window. It read: 

“As you look to me—$1.00 

As you think you look—$1.50 
As you would like to look—$2.00” 
oO 2 % 


The way things are, some successful man 
will soon write in his autobiography, “My 
people were a poor, one-car family.” 

° 2 ° 
Clevertising 

A Florida roadside sign suggests “Keep 
Florida green. Bring money.” 

In Carlton, England, a local bachelor ran 
this classified ad: “Stolen—one girl friend 
of sentimental value. Please return.” 

In Las Vegas, a dry cleaning shop adver- 
tised “While you're here, why not get your 
clothes cleaned, too?” 





Wanted 
RETIRED TEACHERS 


FOR 


Science—Biology—Chemistry 
One English and One Social Scienc 
High School or Junior College Leve 
The school year of 1959-60 


Laurence C. Jones 


PINEY WOODS SCHOC: 
Piney Woods, Mississippi 














GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOO 


Sponsored by the University of Arizona 
operation with Stanford, University of Cai 
and Guadalajara professors, it will o 
Guadalajara, Mexico, June 29-Aug. 7, 
in art, folklore, geography, history, lar 
and literature. $233 covers tuition, boar 
room. Write Prof, Juan B. Rael, Box K, S 
University, Calif. 











TEACHE® ; 
ANATIONAL SERVICE  gesicient, reli: 
personalized se 
PNA JH we teachers seeking 
sional and finan « 
vancement. Und 
Teachers Agency Albert manage: 
a three generatio: 
Original Albert—Since 1885 Member NA 
37 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 3, II!. 




















-CLINTON- 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
706 South Fourth Street Clinton, lowa 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
C. R. COZZENS, Manager 
Member N. A. T. A.—39th Year 








TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE 
Colorado Education Association 
Excellent coverage in Colorado 
Professional Service Low Cost 
Enroll Now 





Dept. 16 














1605 Penn 

DENVER 3, COLORADO 
TEACHERS AGENCY 

MISSOULA, MONTANA 


HUFF = 


THE WEST, ALASKA, HAWAII, FOREIGN 
| Opportunities Unlimited. 
| Western Certification Booklet with Free Life 


Membership. Register Now. 
44 years’ Placement Service. 








Teachers interested in exploring tocc 
wonderful opportunities through the 
dium of an organization offering dis 
inating and efficient service are urge 
consult 
HUGHES TEACHERS AGENC: 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, | 
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Latest Books 


Understanding Our Government 


George G. Bruntz, professor of sociaf 
scienc’ and education, San Jose State Col- 
lege, ‘al. brings the content of our gov- 
ermme.t up to date in the 1959 edition. 
After . brief introductory chapter explain- 
ing \ at government is, the text begins 
with role of the citizen everyone must 
play. ‘om that point the student is intro- 
duced to the functions of the different 
levels «' government to the position of the 
Unite States in the United Nations. Vivid 
illustr. .ons, pertinent cartoons, and col- 
ored » aphs together with an abundance 
of quistions and suggestions connected 
with cach chapter should make Under- 
standi) » Our Government an easy to 
use ai! a complete high school text in 
goverment. 

Ginn ced Co., 205 West Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6. List $4.80. 


Physical Science 


Phys. cal Science—A Basic Course is the 
result of the authors’ endeavor to show the 
interdependence of physics, chemistry, ge- 
ology, meteorology, and astronomy. It is 
aimed to provide a text to meet the increas- 
ing demands for the teaching of science 
in the high school. Altho the book begins 
and ends with a discussion of the universe, 
the main theme is concerned with the 
earth as man’s abode and man’s achieve- 
ment on the earth. John C. Hogg and 
Judson B. Cross, faculty members of The 
Phillips Exeter Academy, and Kenneth E. 
Vordenberg, supervisor of secondary school 
science of the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
have presented the field of science in a 
simple, concise, but provocative manner. 
Diagrams and photographs in color are 
used extensively to further understanding 
and to stimulate interest in our scientific 
age. Things to remember highlight the 
essential ideas in each chapter, questions 
stimulate curiosity, and things to do sug- 
gest to the alert student creative ideas 
which he can pursue on his own. 

D. Van Nostrand Co., Inc., 257 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y. List $4.96. 


Heath Elementary Science 


The six-book series for Grades 1-6 by 
Herman and Nine Schneider provide a 
graduated course in science for the grades. 
Realistically the authors introduce the pu- 
pil according to his age and ability to 
science in his every day life. Simple ex- 
periments should stimulate the curiosity 
of pupils to want to know more about the 
world about them and at the same time 
teach them to observe, think, and draw 
conclusions. All the texts are well illus- 
trated in color. 

D.C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16. Price range $2.20-$3.08. 


Men and Nations 


_Anatole G. Mazour of Stanford Univer- 
‘ity and John M. Peoples of Alameda High 
School, Alameda, Cal., have compressed a 
survey of world history, with its ever- 
broadening complexities and horizons, into 
4 one- year course. They have organized 


WISCONSIN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


the material so that the student may grasp 
the broader themes—the historical patterns 
of cause and effect, relation and_ inter- 
relation—that have shaped the world of 
today. In the preface the authors urge the 
student to watch for the ways of life as 
they follow the threads of history. It is not 
a story of kings, emperors, and generals 
but of ordinary people leading everyday 
lives under various forms of government, 
religion, and culture. The student learns 
what life was actually like for the people 
of ancient Egypt, families in the time of 
Caesar, merchants in the Middle Ages, the 
three estates in Europe under the old re- 
gime, the colonists of North and South 
America, industrial workers of the 19th 
century, and the trials and troubles of the 
peoples of their own day. Study of world 
history should offer rich rewards in aiding 
the student toward maturity, understand- 
ing, and perspective. 

World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. List $6.00. 
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Language 
for Daily Use 


FOURTH EDITION 


meets 
today’s 
language 


needs 


by Dawson 


Kollinger 
Miller 
Foley 
Connell 


This is a rich and comprehen- 
sive elementary program, with 
wide-ranging and significant 
learning situations. At 
strategically spaced intervals 
STANDARDS are presented to help 
pupils reach definite objectives. 
By means of systematic teaching 
— based on organization and 
methods that have proved 
highly successful in nation-wide 
tryout— LANGUAGE FOR DAILY 
Use achieves practical goals and 
makes sure that each pupil 
develops language power to 

his maximum ability. 


World Book Company 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois 
James W. Farrey, Wisconsin representative 
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comments 


Squeeze Play on Schools 


® While attending a hearing on the budget for higher 
education by the Joint Finance Committee of the Legis- 
lature recently, we heard the usual arguments advanced 
by the opponents to any increasing obligation to provide 
more education and better education to an increasing 
number of students in the state. As is characteristic with 
such presentation the argument is given that any in- 
crease in state taxes to support education will put Wis- 
consin to a disadvantage with other states in the com- 
petition for industry. This is true for one of the factors 
determining the location of industry is the local and 
state tax obligations. There are many other factors, of 
course, such as availability and ability of the labor 
force, nearness to raw materials and markets, cost of 
construction of new factories, climate, the quality of the 
schools in a particular area, and the intellectual levei 
of the people of the area. But the tax argument is always 
used against the expenditure of public money for 
schools, and is an effective one. 

The unfortunate situation is that representatives from 
tax groups on the national level appear before the edu- 
cation committees of Congress to protest against fed- 
eral aid to education arguing that education is a local 
and state responsibility. In Wisconsin as in most states 
local property taxes have reached the limit, and any 
increase in state taxes is detrimental to the economic 
srowth within the state. Where does that leave educa- 
tion? It is simply caught in the squeeze play between 
state and federal tax systems. 


Helping The Public 


@ It is unfortunate that the sounds of words represent- 
ing important ideas cannot change as the earth changes 
its appearance from season to season. Too often a funda- 
mental process, an urgent need, or a promising devel- 
opment faces strangulation because people have grown 
tired of the words representing the concept. 

This truism of semantics was brought into focus at a 
recent legislative hearing where opponents of increased 
state aids reiterated the cry: “How can we be sure that 
we are getting our money's worth from our educational 
expenditures?” 

In effect, these critics of investing in education were 
saving, “Expand your public relations program. Estab- 
lish and improve two-way communications between our 
schools and the many groups in our heterogeneous 
communities!” 
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Ironically, some school boards, some administrators, 
and some faculty members feel “public relations” o; 
“community relations” efforts are completed with an 
open house, or a newspaper article, or the observance 
of an American Education Week. 

The words used to represent the interpretation of 
educational practices and the interaction of educ tors 
with their communities are not significant; the urgent 
need for continuation and expansion of efforts to help 
the public to know their schools IS significant. 


In Defense of Teachers 


@ The Bogust vs Iverson case which was orig ally 
started in-the Milwaukee Circuit Court and has ince 
had a change of venue to the Circuit Court at Mer mo- 
nie may well become a legal contest of national i: por: 
tance. Dr. Iverson, dean of student affairs at Stout state 
College, and counselor of students, has advised hun- 
dreds of students in the course of his duty. 

In the performance of that duty he has had tc deal 
with the intangible functioning of the human » ind, 
Predicting what an individual will do under a giv: 1 set 
of circumstances has not yet become a matter of ni :the- 
matical calculation determined by the use of the slide 
rule as some French philosophers thought possib!. two 
centuries ago. If counselors are to be held finan ially 
responsible for failure to predict the future actio is of 
students, counseling will become a hazardous oc upa- 
tion in education. 

Since this case is of so great importance to educators 
everywhere, the WEA Executive and Welfare commit- 
tees have decided to give legal and financial assis‘ance 
to Dr. Iverson, and the NEA Defense Commission: has 
already offered its legal services and has indicated other 
assistance as the case develops. 

The outcome of this case will affect counseling serv- 
ices thruout the nation. 


Teaching Career Month 


@ This is a month for action, a prelude for the other 
eleven months of the year. Irene Hoyt, president of 
the WEA, in her comments for April urges teachers 
to speak up for the profession they have chosen for 
their life’s work and the profession which, to a great 
extent, is responsible for raising the intellectual level 
of the nation and for discovering and stimulating the 
creative minds found in the classroom. 

In Education News we have an account o} the 
Golden Key Awards made to President Lee A. Dv- 
Bridge of Cal Tech and his teacher, O. H. Smith, who 
inspired in President DuBridge the desire to probe 
into the mysteries of science. Likewise many success-' 
ful men and women point with pride to a teacher or 
teachers along the way who have instilled in them the 
thrill of searching into the unknown areas of sci-nce. 
Not only in the field of science is there the opport nity 
for creative teaching for the truly professional bt in 
all other branches of education as well. To wi ness 
the awakening and quickening of the intellect «> all 
realms of education is one of the greatest satisfac ions 
in teaching. 


Apri 





